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r HE thought of Christopher Wren is so closely 
and inevitably connected with St. Paul’s, and the 
city churches, that one rarely thinks of his early 

life, and how little, by inheritance or education, he was 

prepared for a notable career as an architect. 

He was born in 1632, and came of a family of in- 
tellectual ability, and of ingrained adherence to the 
Church and the King: his uncle Matthew, the Bishop 
of Ely, his father Dean of Windsor; both of these 
royal appointments. King Charles was beheaded when 
Christopher Wren was seventeen, and the Restoration 
occurred when he was twenty-eight. 

One finds it difficult to imagine a boy, of brilliant 
intellectual capabilities, calmly pursuing his studies at 
Westminster, proceeding at the age of fourteen to 
Oxford, then a camp and a court as well as a seat of 
learning, and continuing the pursuit of the classics, 
mathematics and astronomy, and exercising his in- 
genuity in various inventions. Surely a strange educa- 
tion for an architect, but still more strange that he 
should have been able to study at all under such 
conditions. 

While he was at Oxford, indeed almost immediately 
after his reaching there, King and Court fled, and the 
Cromwell forces under Fairfax took possession of the 
city. Protection was promised it, but protection was 
something that could not be extended to the fine arts 
and literature any more than it can now be extended 
to them in Russia. On a small scale England was 
suffering what Stoddard has rightly called the “revolt 
against civilization,” an unreasoning hatred of every- 
thing connected with the Church and the State, and 
the individuals connected with these institutions, and 
the arts which these individuals knew and loved. 
Churches were despoiled and wantonly injured; Cam- 
bridge and Oxford were ruined; and records of in- 
estimable value were destroyed. A contemporary 


writes: “The very same have stopped the mouth of 
all learning, lest any should be wiser than themselves.”* 
Except for the quaint phrasing this might be a news 
item of today from Russia. 

Certainly this was not only an uncongenial atmos- 
phere for study, but one filled with such incitements to 
adventure that possibly nothing except Wren’s very 
delicate health as a boy prevented him from active 
participation in these stirring times, and enabled him 
to pursue his studies. 

Even these, from our modern, professional point of 
view, did not tend toward architecture. When he 
entered Wadham at fourteen he had already shown 
brilliant ability in the classics and sciences; Wadham 
was under some protection as Dr. Wilkins had married 
Cromwell’s sister, and so Wren’s education proceeded, 
and he devoted himself to mathematics, astronomy and 
various inventions, Here one sees the first significant 
sign of the quality of mind so necessary in architecture, 
careful analysis and logical deduction. At twenty-one 
he was made Fellow of All Souls, and at twenty-five 
was given the chair of astronomy at Gresham College 
in London, and later, after the Restoration, he was 
made Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 

One finds it difficult to imagine this life of a scholar 
during those turbulent years. To the public dis- 
turbance was added all the personal anxiety and grief 
consequent on the position of his family. Bishop 
Wren, his uncle, was for eighteen years a prisoner in 
the Tower, and his father, the Dean, in constant 
trouble, and all his friends and associates impoverished 
or persecuted, or both. He continued his studies 
through the period of the Protector and rejoiced with 
all England at the Restoration. 

It was shortly after this that the King appointed 
Wren assistant to Sir John Denham, Surveyor Gen- 


1 Querela Cantabrigiensis, 
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eral of Works; and here one has the first suggestion 
of architectural affairs. Evelyn says of him: “I knew 
him to be a better poet than architect”; but a 
biographer says: ‘He appears to have a most reten- 
tive memory as well as a very quick eye and power 
of apprehension,” certainly valuable traits for an 
architect, but nothing even suggestive of what we 
would call professional education. 

In 1663 he designed the chapel of Pembroke Hall 
for his uncle the Bishop, and immediately after began 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. This was six 
years in building and covered the period of the plague 
and the great fire. Before the fire Wren was en- 
gaged in the restoration of old St. Paul’s, which, like 
Peterborough, was constructed with walls and columns 
faced with cut stone but filled with loose rubble. 

In 1663, largely through Wren’s influence, the Royal 
Society was incorporated, and in the preamble written 
by Wren is another statement significant of Wren’s 
attitude toward the arts. The Society is to take “care 
as in the first place for Religion so next for the riches 
and ornaments of our Kingdoms.” How nearly all the 
ornaments of the kingdom had been lost none knew 
better than Wren. 

His life at this time was varied with innumerable 
occupations in the arts and sciences, The Royal So- 
ciety’s activities covered: food supply and plant dis- 
eases; grass and hay; wines; migrations of fish and 
fowl; epidemics; recirculation of breathed air, speed- 
ometers for carriages and hypodermic syringes for 
experiments with the injection of opium, alcohol and 
laxatives. An appalling list of his treatises and papers 
on such subjects is given in the “Parentalia.” 

Then came, in 1665, his visit to Paris when the 
Louvre was under construction; a notable preparation 
for his own great career as architect. He writes of 
this: “no less than a thousand Hands are constantly 
employ’d in the Works; some in laying mighty 
Foundations, some in raising the Stories, Columns, 
Entablements, &c., with vast Stones, by great and 
useful Engines; others in Carving, Inlaying of Marbles, 
Plaistering, Painting, Gilding, &c. Which altogether 
make a School of Architecture, the best probably, at 
this Day in Europe.” Humor and quaint common- 
sense are combined in this comment: ‘The Women, 
as they make here the Language and Fashions, and 
meddle with Politicks and Philosophy, so they sway 
also in Architecture; Works of Filgrand, and little 
Knacks are in great Vogue; but Building certainly 
ought to have the Attribute of eternal, and therefore 
the only Thing uncapable of new Fashions.” 

Here he met: Architects; “Sig. Cavalier Bernini, Mons. 
Mansart, Mons. Vaux, Mons. Gobert, Mons. Le Pautre. 

Messieurs Anguiere and Sarazin; Sculptors and Statu- 
aries. 


21Wren-Phillimore, p. 128. 


Mons. Perrot; famous for Basso-relievos. 
Van Ostal, Mr. Arnoldin; Plaisterers, perform the 
admirable Works at the Louvre. 


Mons. Orphelin, Mons. de Tour; Gravers of Medals 
and Coins. 


Painters in History 


Mess. Le Brun, Bourdon, Poussin, Ruvine, Champeine, 
Vilcein, Loyre, Coypel, Picard. 

Miniard, in History and Portraits. 

Mons. Beaubrun; in Portraits for Women. 

Mess. Baptist, Robert, for Flowers. 

Mr. Matthews, an English painter, at the Rue-Goblins; 
works for the Arras-weavers; where Mons. Bruno is the 
Designer, and an excellent Artist. There I saw Gold- 
smiths working in Plate admirably well. 

Abbé Burdelo works in Enamel. 

Mons. de la Quintinye, has most excellent skill in 
Agriculture, Planting and Gardening.” + Surely a splen- 
did group of companions. 

This then was his preparation for architecture. 
Truly a well-rounded experience in all the arts and 
sciences, but absolutely no professional training. In 
him at least we see that a mind well trained to think 
clearly, and stored with memories of what is best in 
literature and the arts and sciences, is the most neces- 
sary equipment for an architect; without these all other 
knowledge is useless. 

In 1666 came the great fire. Wren was then 
thirty-four and was in the midst of the work on the 
Sheldon theatre and on the restoration of old St. Paul’s; 
the cessation of the latter work, owing to the plague, 
gave Wren the opportunity to go abroad, as noted 
above, but before going he had to set many affairs in 
order for his absence. Among them were the repairs 
on Trinity College, Oxford, where he had difficulties 
familiar to us today for he writes, “if I had skill in 
enchantment to represent the pile, first in one view, 
then in another, I should certainly make them of my 
opinion”; neither Guerin nor Eggers were available! 

On his return to London after the plague he again 
took in hand the repairs of St. Paul’s, and then came 
the fire and instead of repairing old St. Paul’s, Wren 
had a city as well as the great Cathedral to rebuild. 
He was appointed surveyor general and principal 
architect for rebuilding the whole city; the Cathedral 
and the fifty-one parochial churches, and other public 
structures. 

All the modern principles of city planning are laid 
down by Wren at this time; the use of incombustible 
material; wide streets; main thoroughfares; central 
points accented; public buildings isolated; dangerous 
trades located out of town; provision for water-borne 
traffic; dignified and harmonious design. There was 


1 Parentalia, pp. 105-106. 
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of course much opposition, just as there was in Boston 
after the fire of ’'72, and Wren was unable to carry 
through his plan. 

He met with similar difficulties in getting his de- 
signs for the Cathedral approved. The Italian 
Renaissance had established its sway, and yet there were 
many who had a justifiable love for and pride in the 
wonderful work of the preceding centuries. 

Wren eventually produced a compromise “so recti- 
fied, as to reconcile, as near as possible, the Gothick 
to a better manner of architecture” and having got this 
approved proceeded to do what he wished. “From 
that time, the Surveyor resolved to make no more 
models, or publickly expose his drawings, which (as 
he had found by experience) did but lose time, and 
subjected his business many times, to incompetent 
judges.” 

From now on Wren’s life was one of manifold and 
almost incredible activities. It would be as unneces- 
sary as tedious to attempt any catalogue of his work. 
Steadily through the years of Charles II, and James II, 
and William and Mary, and Anne, he continued the 
work on St. Paul’s,—thirty-five years of strenuous 
service. His yearly salary was £200, and even this 
the commissioners attempted to reduce when, toward 
the close, the work seemed to progress slowly. 

In 1710 his son Christopher laid the last stone of 
the lantern in the presence of his father and Mr. 


Strong the master builder, The scene is described by 
Dean Milman in his Annals of S. Paul’s: “On one 
side the picturesque steeple of S. Mary-le-Bow, on the 
other the exquisite tower of S. Bride’s, with all its 
graceful, gradually diminishing circles, not yet shorn 
of its full and finely-proportioned height. Beyond, 
and on all sides, if more dimly seen, yet discernible by 
his partial eyesight (he might even penetrate to the 
inimitable interior of S. Stephen’s Walbrook), church 
after church, as far as S. Dunstan’s-in-the East, per- 
haps Greenwich, may have been vaguely made out in 
the remote distance; and all this one man had been 
permitted to conceive and execute ;—a man not origi- 
nally destined or educated for an architect, but com- 
pelled as it were by the public necessities to assume 
the office, and so to fulfill it, as to stand on a level 
with the most consummate masters of the art in Europe, 
and to take his stand on an eminence which his Eng- 
lish successors almost despair of attaining.” 

Queen Anne died in 1714, and George the German 
King came in. The Commissioners prevailed upon 
George I to dismiss Wren. Like all great men he 
took this great injustice with quiet dignity, continued 
his other work and lived quietly until 1723, when he 
died peacefully in his chair after dinner, a beautiful 
ending to a wonderful life. 


R. Curpston Srurcis. 


The Autobiography of An Idea 


By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


CHaprer X. 
Farewell to Boston 


During the two years Louis dwelt in the home 
of the John A. Tompsons, in Wakefield, he was 
very busy in thought and deed. A certain mate- 
rialistic clarification of intellect was proceeding 
within a new light which enabled him to see 
things superficially and to share in that state of illusion 
concerning realities which was the common property 
of the educated and refined. The dreams of child- 
hood—that form of mystical illumination which enables 
the little one to see that upon which the eyes of its 
elders seldom focus—were thereby eclipsed; and, in 
one less romantic and willful by nature, would have 
vanished permanently from active consciousness in the 
usual and customary way. For this very period of 
imaginative childhood is by most adults relegated to 
obscurity; and if referred to at all, dismissed as in- 
consequential and “childish.” But childhood, thus 
banished, remains sequestered within us unchanged. It 


may be obscured by an overlay of our sophistication, our 
pride and our disdain; we, the while, unaware that to 
disdain our fertile childhood is precisely equivalent to 
disdain of our maturity. Hence the illusion that we 
are no longer the child; the delusion that we are any 
other than grown children. For where lives the man 
who does not firmly believe in magic and in fairy tales; 
who does not worship something with a child-like 
faith, who does not dream his dreams, however sordid 
or destructive, however high, however nobly altruistic? 
And Louis thus dared to disdain and eclipse his own 
childhood. For was he not rising now like a toy 
balloon into the rarefied atmosphere of intellect? And 
what had intellect to do with childhood? Intellect, 
indeed, was the cachet of manhood, in whose border- 
land he was now wandering, making ready to cross 
the frontier, some day to enter what men called “real 
life.” This mood began when Louis was well settled 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,—famil- 
iarly know as ““Tech”—pursuing his special course in 
Architecture. 
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To John A. Tompson’s tutelage Louis owed many 
pirouettes, particularly some knowledge and some un- 
derstanding and misunderstanding of the great ora- 
torios. Under the sway of their beauty, the sensuous 
allure of the sacred music, Louis would return again 
and again to his childhood’s sensibilities and faith. 
But there came a telling change when he had acquired 
from John A. some knowledge of their structure, some 
definition and labelling of the wondrous chords and 
modulations that had exalted him to an agony, and had 
borne him along in a great resplendent stream of song, 
which became a stream of wonder upon wonder, that 
men had made these things—had made them all out 
of their heads. And in this maze of hero-worship he 
had dreamed again and again his natal dream of power, 
of that power within man of which no one had told 
him ; for he had heard only of the power of God. And 
in this special dream he had in truth and noble faith 
seen man as magician bringing forth from nothingness, 
from depths of silence of a huge world of sleep, as 
though, by waving of some unknown unseen wand, he 
had evoked this sublime, this amazing fabric; which 
equally would pass away and vanish with the sound of 
the last note, even as the bare thought of such passing 
left a haunt within. 

It was then John A. Tompson, he of the precise, 
the articulate, the exact, the meticulous, the hard in- 
telligence—who bit by bit led Louis on. He dispelled 
for him the music-world of enchantment wherein simple 
faith had seen the true substance and value of results; 
he substituting therefore a world of fact and technique. 
It was all subtly done, bit by bit. The first effect of 
this was to arouse in Louis a new interest—an interest 
in technique—in the how. John A. Tompson, himself, 
indeed loved these oratorios, with a fanaticism pecul- 
iarly his own, somewhat as though he were impersonat- 
ing a machinist’s vise. He clung to them indeed as 
though imagining he was a shipwrecked mariner and 
they a saving raft; yet he was quiet and gleeful amid 
the dangers of the open sea of sound. 

He used to grit his teeth when he was pleased and 
he frequently was pleased when on shore he was giving 
Louis a hypodermic of technique. Louis’ utter inno- 
cence of music’s artful structure, form and content was 
John A.’s joy, his secret delight. Thus Louis learned, 
concerning chords, that the one in particular that had 
overwhelmed him with a sort of gorgeous sorrow was 
called the dominant seventh, and another that seemed 
éerie and that gave him a peculiar nervous thrill and 
chill was named the augmented fifth. Louis had been 
very curious concerning these two chords; and further- 
more he was insistent to know why certain parts of the 
music filled him with joyful, inspirating and triumphant 
pleasure, while other parts made him sad even to melan- 
choly and despair. He was told that these opposites 
were known as the major and the minor modes and 
he was much concerned too, regarding what he later 
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learned were the diatonic and the chromatic scales— 
and further concerning that strange swaying and 
turning of surging harmonies:—that it was a move- 
ment technically known as a modulation from one key 
into another. Now Louis became avariciously curious 
concerning all the remaining technicalities and names, 
and amassed them as one might collect precious curios. 
It seemed to him that in giving names to all these 
sounds and movements he had heard and felt, was 
much like giving names to the flowers and shrubs and 
trees he had loved so well. But this difference he 
marked: that while his plants and trees in spite of 
names lived on in mystery, and slept their winter sleep, 
to be again awakened by the call of Spring, giving 
names to music had dispelled the mystery, and had 
caused its sweet enchantments one by one to pass in 
defile into a group of words, which might mean much 
or nothing according as one first had felt the living 
power without their aid. That the danger was that 
music might become enslaved to the intellect and might 
nevermore be free. For as he began to see the full 
bulk of the mechanics, the mechanisms, and the tyranny 
of rules he became alarmed that music might die. For 
he could not yet see that here also, spite of names, the 
mystery, the enchantment would live on even though 
it be in winter sleep, and, at imagination’s rousing call, 
again and again would renew its onward flow of re- 
juvenescence, and thus retain its magic power to stir 
the heart. 

Thus Louis learned a modicum concerning music. 
A very trifle, to be sure. For he lived in Puritan New 
England where large utterances of joy and faith in the 
Earth, of faith in Life, of faith in Man, were few and 
far between. 

Nevertheless he had now definitely entered the 
cultural world, within which were the blest, without 
which were the damned: The world of intellectual 
dissection, surgery and therapeutics; the world of 
theory, of conjecture, of analysis and synthesis; the 
world of Idea, of Abstraction, of tenuity, of minute 
distinctions and nuances, filled with its specific be- 
lief in magic, its own superstitions, its aberrations, 
its taboos, denials and negations, and yet equally a 
world of vast horizons, of eagle-eyed range, of immense 
powers of ethereal flight to the far and the near, seek- 
ing the stars to know them, seeking the most minute 
to know it, searching the invisible to inquire what may 
be there, ever roaming, ever inquiring, inquisitive, 
acquisitive, accumulating a vast fund of the how and 
why, wherewith to record, to construct, to upbuild; 
and yet, withal, in giant service to the willful power 
of Imagination without whose vitalizing spark it could 
not stir; while in the fullness of its strength it can no 
more than carry on the heart’s desire. 

The living relationship of Intellect and Instinct has 
far too long been overlooked. For Intellect is recent, 
and neuter, and unstable in itself, while Instinct is 











primordial and procreant: It is a power so vast, so 
fathomless, so omnipresent, that we ignore it: for it is 
the vast power of all time that sleeps and dreams: it is 
that power within whose dream we dream:—even as 
in our practical aspect, our hard headed, cold-blooded, 
shrewd, calculating suspicious caution we are most ob- 
viously dreamers of turbid dreams, for we have pinned 
our faith to Intellect; we gaze in lethal adoration upon 
a reed shaken by the wind. 

About this time flamboyantly arose Patrick Gilmore 
with his band and his World Jubilee. Then Louis 
discovered there had been in existence music quite other 
than oratorio, hymn, sentimental songs of the hoi polloi 
and burnt-cork minstrels, or the classic grindings of 
the hurdy-gurdy. 

He found it refreshing and gay, melodious above all. 
When he heard full bosomed Parepdela sing in colora- 
tura, he could scarcely keep his seat; never was such 
soprano heard in oratorio, and when the elder Strauss 
like a little he-wren mounted the conductor’s stand, 
violin in hand, and dancing, led the orchestra through 
the lively cadence of the Blue Danube, Louis thought 
him the biggest little man on earth; and when it came 
to the “sextette” from Lucia, Louis roared his approval 
and listened just as eagerly to the inevitable encore. 
And the “Anvil Chorus” oh, the Anvil Chorus! And 
so on, day by day, night by night from glorious begin- 
ning to glorious end. He had heard the finest voices 
in the world, great orchestral out-pourings, immense 
choruses. But he was, above all, amazed at the power 
of the single voice, when trained to perfection of con- 
trol. He felt again with delight its unique quality, its 
range, its fluency, its flexibility, its emotional gamut, 
its direct personal intimate appeal; he felt a soul, a 
being, in the single voice, the heartful, the perfect in- 
strument whereby to interpret and convey every state 
of feeling and of thought; and he was glad indeed. 

This blossoming of music exotic to all he had known 
hitherto, made him glad, made him gay, relaxed his 
sobriety, refreshed his outlook on life. It filled him 
with a new consciousness of beauty; of a beauty that 
seemed free and debonair, like a swan in the pool, 
like rain on the roof, like roses on a garden wall, with 
groves, and a turquoise sky; like bold and joyous horses, 
saying ha! ha!—and like unto furtive gentle creatures 
of wood and stream, and like curling breakers when 
close by, or the tossing of trees in a hearty gale. 


+ *& 


\lore excitement: Came the great conflagration of 
November 9th and 10th, 1872. Louis saw this terror 
from its trifling beginning—a small flame curling from 
the wooden cornice of a building on the north side of 
Summer street. There were perhaps a half dozen per- 
sons present at the time. The street was night-still. 
It was early. No fire engine came. Horses were sick, 
“epizoétic” was raging. Engines must be drawn by 
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hand. All was quiet as the small flame grew into a 
whorl and sparks shot upward from a glow behind; 
the windows became lighted from within. A few more 
people gathered, but no engine came. Then began a 
gentle purring roar. The few became a crowd but no 
engine came. Glass crackled and crashed, flames burst 
forth madly from all windows, and the lambent dark 
flames behind them soared high, casting multitudes of 
sparks and embers abroad, as they cracked and wheezed. 
The roof fell, the floors collapsed. A hand-drawn 
engine came, but too late. The front wall tottered, 
swayed and crumbled to the pavement, exposing to 
view a roaring furnace. It was too late. The city 
seemed doomed. With this prelude began the great 
historic fire. Louis followed its ravages all night long. 
It was a magnificent but terrible pageant of wrathful 
fire before whose onslaught row after row of regi- 
mented buildings melted away. As far as the eye could 
reach all was consuming fire, and dire devastation; an 
inferno, terrible and wonderful to look upon. Louis 
went here and there, retreating as the holocaust ad- 
vanced ever northward. All the city seemed doomed, 
but it was not. All hope seemed lost, but it was not. 
The end came at last; courageous, weary and worn 
men triumphed, after agonies of hope and despair. 
What a terror, what a holocaust, what ruin of men, 
what downfall, what instant collapses of fortune, what 
a heavy load to meet and bear, what a trial and a test. 
Yet a proud spirit, the eternal spirit of man rose to 
the height of the call of calamity. The city was rebuilt. 
For Louis it was a terrifying experience: so sudden, 
so overwhelming, so fatalistic, so cruel. 

When the ruins cooled Louis found it difficult to 
locate the streets. They seemed labyrinthine, lost in 
a maze of wreckage and debris; bit by bit he found 
his strange way about. At night he was put on guard 
duty as a member of the M. I. T. battalion. Clad in 
full uniform with Springfield rifle and fixed bayonet 
at right shoulder, he walked his beat from Tremont 
street to Pleasant street as far as opposite the tower of 
the Providence Depot, and return. For hours in the 
night, all alone, he walked this beat and saw not a soul. 
At first it was novel and exciting, but as nothing hap- 
pened, he became weary from loss of sleep, bored by 
the monotonous to and fro, and glad to be relieved. He 
had two nights of this. Then came a show of order 
throughout the city and the great work of clearing and 
upbuilding, in due time began. He returned to his 
studies in Tech, 

He had liked military drill, he had had two years 
of it at “High.” He liked the exercise, the sense of 
order and precision, the neat evolutions and the com- 
pact team work of the many cadets. But he considered 
it as discipline in play. He had no thought of war 
other than to loath it, as the wild dream of madmen 
who stood safely behind the veil. For Louis, long since 
had begun to sense and to discern what lay behind 
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the veil of appearances. Social strata had become 
visible and clear, as also that hypocrisy of caste and 
cant and “eminence” against which his mother, time 
and time again, had spoken so clearly, so vehemently 
in anger and contempt. Her ideal she averred was a 
righteous man, sound of head, clean of heart, a truth- 
ful man too natural to lie or to evade. These outbursts 
of his mother sank deep into the being of her son; and 
in looking back adown the years, he has reason justly 
to appraise in reverence and love a nature so transpar- 
ent, so pure, so vehement, so sound, so filled with a 
yearning for the joy of life, so innocent-ecstatic in 
contemplation of beauty anywhere, as was that of the 
one who bore him forth, truly in fidelity, to be and to 
remain life of her life. Thus the curtain of memory 
ever lifts and falls and lifts again, on one to whom 
this prayer is addressed. If Louis is not his mother’s 
spirit in the flesh, then words fail, and memory is vain. 


+ * 


Upon his entry into “Tech” Louis felt a marked 
change in atmosphere from that of “High.” It was 
now an atmosphere of laissez faire, of a new sort of 
freedom. Tuition paid, the rest he found was up to 
him. There was no special regularity of hours or of 
attendance. He might exert himself or not as he saw 
fit. He might learn as much or little as he chose. 
There was no discipline further than this: that one 
was expected to conduct himself with decorum and 
with a reasonable degree of application. It was broadly 
assumed that the student was there in his own interest 
and would apply himself accordingly. 

The school was housed in Rogers Hall, adjoining, 
on the south, the Museum of Natural History, at 
Boylston and Berkeley streets. The quarters were 
pleasant and airy, the long drafting-room or atelier 
facing broadside to the south. There was also a 
Isibrary and a Lecture Room. At this date the school 
was comparatively new, having been opened in 1865. 
Louis therefore was among its early students. This 
one building housed the Institute entire. 

The School of Architecture was presided over by 
Professor William R. Ware, of the Boston architec- 
tural firm of Ware and Van Brunt. Among the im- 
portant works of this firm were, the Memorial Building 
at Harvard, and the large Railway Station at Wor- 
cester. Professor Ware was a gentleman of the old 
school ; a bachelor; of good height, slender, bearded in 
the English fashion, and turning gray. He had his 
small affectations, harmless enough. His voice was 
somewhat husky, his polite bearing impeccable and 
kind. He had a precious sense of quiet humor; and 
common sense seemed to have a strong hold on him. 
Withal he was worthy of personal respect and affection. 
His attainments were moderate in scope and soundly 
cultural as of the day, his judgments were clear and 
just. The words, amiability and quiet common sense— 
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sum up his personality; he was not imaginative enough 
to be ardent. 

His assistant, Eugene Letang, was a diplomé of the 
Ecole National des Beaux Arts, Paris, France, and 
specifically an ancien of the atelier libre of Emil 
Vaudremer, architecte, a winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome. 

This man Letang was sallow earnestness itself; long 
and lean of face with a scanty student beard. Let us 
say he was thirty. He had no professorial air; he was 
a student escaped from the Beaux Arts, a transplanted 
massier as it were of the atelier, where the anciens, the 
older students, help the nouveaux the younger set along. 
He was admirably patient, and seemed to believe in 
the real value of the work he so candidly was doing; 
and at times he would say: “From discussion comes 
the light.” So here was a student absorbed in teach- 
ing students; while Professor Ware conserved the 
wordly pose and poise of the cultural Boston of the 
time,—creating and maintaining thus an air of the 
legitimate and approved. 

There were perhaps not over thirty students, all 
told, in the architectural course, and Louis found them 
agreeable companions. Some of them were University 
graduates and therefore older than he and much more 
worldly wise, in their outlook. And there were as 
well a few advanced students. A few were there as 
rich men’s sons, to whom the architectural profession 
seemed to have advantages of tone. Arthur Roche was 
one of these. A few were there as poor men’s sons. 
They worked hard to become bread-winners. Among 
these was William Roche Ware, nephew of the Pro- 
fessor, and George Ferris of Milwaukee. What cer- 
tain others were there for, including Louis, is a some- 
what dubious surmise. But Louis began to like com- 
panionship for the first time. Hitherto he had been 
entirely neglectful of his school comrades, caring neither 
who nor what they were as persons, Here, however, 
there was space, freedom of movement and continued 
personal informal intercourse. So Louis began to put 
on a bit of swagger, to wear smart clothes, to shave 
away the down and to agitate a propaganda for inch- 
long side whiskers. A photograph of that date shows 
him as a clean-cut young man, with a rather intelligent 
expression, a heavy mop of black hair neatly parted for 
the occasion, a pearl stud set in immaculate white, and 
a suit up to the minute in material and cut. But 
inasmuch as in this photograph he neither moves nor 
speaks, we are free to infer that, being young, there 
may be either something or nothing of real value there. 
Louis, however, knew more about that picture than 
the picture knew or could convey of him. For memory, 
reviving, he knew all his past; and this does not in the 
least appear in the picture, nor what was of abiding 
significance in that past. So Louis posed a bit, sensing 
the reflected prestige and social value of a student at 
“Tech.” But he did not altogether make a nuisance of 












himself, but a complete nuisance, for he was toppy 
rather than vain. 

Louis had gone at his studies faithfully enough. 
He learned not only to draw but to draw very well. 
He traced the “Five Orders of Architecture” in a 
manner quite resembling copper plate, and he learned 
about diameters, modules, minutes, entablatures, 
columns, pediments and so forth and so forth, with 
the associated minute measurements and copious 
vocabulary, all of which items he supposed at the time, 
were intended to be received in unquestioning faith, as 
eternal verities. And he was told that these “Orders” 
were “Classic,” which implied an arrival at the goal 
of Platonic perfection of idea. 

But Louis by nature was not given to that kind of 
faith. His faith ever lay in the oft-seen creative power 
and glory of man. His faith lay indeed in freedom. 
The song of Spring was the song in his heart. These 
rigid “Orders” seemed to say, ““The book is closed ; Art 
shall die.”” Then it occurred:to him: Why five orders? 
Why not one? Each of the five plainly tells a different 
story. Which one of them shall be sacrosanct? And 
if one be sacrosanct the remaining four become invalid. 
Now it would appear by the testimony of the world 
of scholarship and learning that the Greek is sacrosanct ; 
and of all the Greek, the Parthenon is super-sacrosanct. 
Therefore there was and has been in all time but the 
unique Parthenon; all else is invalid: Art is dead. 
And it should not be forgot that the unique Parthenon 
was builded by the ancient Greeks, by living men. 
It was physically upreared in an exact spot on the 
Acropolis at Athens, a timely demonstration of Greek 
thought concerning ideas. 

Now after centuries of ruin the Parthenon is dead ; 
therefore all is invalid, Art is dead. This line of 
reasoning amused Louis quaintly. It seemed to him 
romantic; much like a fairy tale. And this is all that 
he gatherered from the “Orders’—that they really 
were fairy tales of the long ago, now by the learned, 
made rigid, mechanical and inane in the books he was 
pursuing, wherein they were stultified, for lack of 
common sense and human feeling. Hence he spent 
much time in the library, looking at pictures of build- 
ings of the past that did not have pediments and 
columns. He found quite a few and became acquainted 
with “styles” and learned that styles were not con- 
sidered sacrosanct, but merely human. That there was 
a difference in the intellectual and therefore social 
scale, between a style and an Order. Professor Ware 
did not press matters thus; he did not go so far as to 
apotheosize the cognoscenti and the intelligentsia. He 
himself was quite human and in a measure detached. 
The misfortune was that in his lectures on the history 
of architecture he never looked his pupils in the eye, 
but by preference addressed an audience in his beard, 
in a low and confidential tone, ignoring a game of spit- 
ball underway. Yet a word or a phrase reached the 
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open now and then concerning styles, construction and 
so forth, and at times he went to the blackboard and 
drew this and that very neatly. Louis picked up 
something of all this melange, but his thought was 
mostly on the tower of the New Brattle Street Church, 
conceived and brought to light by the mighty Richard- 
son, undoubtedly for Louis’ special delight; for was 
not here a fairy tale indeed! Meanwhile there were 
projects to be done and Eugene Letang surely earned 
his pay in the sweat of his brow. Prof. William Ware 
did the higher criticism and frequently announced he 
had no use for “gim-crack’’ roofs. 

Thus passed the days, the weeks, the months in a 
sort of misch-masch of architectural theology, and 
Louis came to see that it was not upon the spirit but 
upon the word that stress was laid, even as though it 
were a weighty matter of sprinkling or immersion. He 
began to feel a vacancy in himself, the need of a some- 
thing more nutritious to the mind than a play of mario- 
nettes. He felt the need and the lack of a red-blooded 
explanation, of a valiant idea that should bring life to 
arouse this cemetery of orders and of styles, or at least 
to bring about a danse macabre to explain why the 
occupants had lived and died. 

Moreover, as time passed he began to discover that 
this school was but a pale reflection of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts; and he thought it high time that he go to 
headquarters to learn if what was preached there as 
a gospel, really signified glad tidings. For Louis felt 
in his heart that what he had learned at “Tech” was 
after all but a polite introduction to the architectural 
Art: as much as to say, “I am glad to meet you.” 
He reflected with a sort of despair that neither im- 
maculate Professor Ware nor sweaty, sallow, earnest 
Eugene Letang was a Moses Woolson. Ah, if but 
Moses Woolson had been versed in the story of archi- 
tecture as he was in that of English Literature, and 
had held the professorship; ah, what a glowing flame 
would have come forth to cast its radiance like a rising 
sun and illuminate the past. But why dream such 
foolish dreams? 

Louis made up his mind that he would leave “Tech” 
at the end of the school year, for he could see no future 
there. He was progressive, aggressive and impatient. 
He wished to live in the stream of life. He wished 
to be impelled by the power of the living. He knew 
what he wanted very well. It behooved him he 
thought, before going to the Beaux Arts, to see what 
architecture might be like in practice. He thought it 
advisable to spend a year in the office of some architect 
of standing, that he might see concrete preparations and 
results: how, in effect, an actual building was brought 
about. So he said a warm good-by to Boston, to 
Wakefield (to his dear South Reading of the past), 
to all his friends, and made straightway for Phila- 
delphia where he was to find his uncle and his grandpa. 
On the way he stopped over in New York City for a 
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few days. Richard M, Hunt was the architectural 
lion there, and the dean of the profession. Louis 
called upon him in his den, told him his plans and 
was patted on the back and encouraged as an enter- 
prising youngster. He listened to the mighty man’s 
tale of his life in Paris with Lefuel, and was then 
turned over to an assistant named Stratton, a recent 
arrival from the Ecole to whom he repeated the tale of 
his projects. 

Friend Stratton was most amiable in greeting, and 
gave Louis much time, receiving him in the fraternal 
spirit of an older student toward a younger. He 
sketched the life in Paris and the School—and in 
closing asked Louis to keep in touch with him and be 
sure to call on him on the way abroad. Thus Louis, 
proud and inflated, went on his joyous way to face 
the world. He arrived in Philadelphia in due time as 
they say. He had noticed in New York a sharper form 
of speech, an increase of energetic action over that he 
had left behind, and also a rougher and more arrogant 
type of life. Stratton had mentioned that Louis, on his 
arrival in Philadelphia, should look up the firm of 
Furness and Hewitt, architects, and try to find a place 
with them. But this was not Louis’ way of doing. 
Once settled down in the large quiet village, he began 
to roam the streets, looking quizzically at buildings 
as he wandered. On the south side of South Broad 
street a residence, almost completed, caught his eye 
like a flower by the roadside. He approached, examined 
it with curious care, without and within. Here was 
something fresh and fair to him, a human note, as 
though someone were talking. He inquired as to the 
architect and was told: Furness and Hewitt. Now, 
he saw plainly enough that this was not the work of 
two men but of one, for he had an instinctive sense 
of physiognomy, and all buildings thus made their 
direct appeal to him: pleasant or unpleasant. 

He made up his mind that next day he would enter 
the employ of said Furness and Hewitt, they to have 
no voice in the matter, for his mind was made up. 
So next day he presented himself to Frank Furness 
and informed him he had come to enter his employ. 
Frank Furness was a curious character. He affected 
the English in fashion. He wore loud plaids, and a 
scowl, and from his face depended fan-like a marvelous 
red beard, beautiful in tone with each separate hair 
delicately crinkled from beginning to end. Moreover, 
his face was snarled and homely as an English bull- 
dog’s. Louis’ eyes were riveted, in infatuation, to this 
beard, as he listened to a string of oaths yards long. 
For it seems that after he had delivered his initial fiat, 
Furness looked at him half blankly, half enraged, as at 
another kind of dog that had slipped in through the 
door. His first question had been as to Louis’ experi- 
ence, to which Louis replied, modestly enough, that he 
had just come from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston. This answer was the detona- 
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tor that set off the mine which blew up in fragments 
all the schools in the land and scattered the professors 
headless and limbless, to the four quarters of earth and 
hell. Louis, he said was a fool. He said Louis was 
an idiot to have wasted his time in a place where one 
was filled with sawdust, like a doll; and became a 
prig, a snob, and an ass. 

As the smoke blew away he said: “Of course you 
don’t know anything and are full of damnable conceit.” 

Louis agreed to the ignorance; demurred as to con- 
ceit; and added that he belonged to that rare class who 
were capable of learning, and desired to learn. ‘This 
answer mollified the dog-man, and he seemed intrigued 
that Louis stared at him so pertinaciously. At last 
he asked Louis what in hell had brought him there, 
anyway? ‘This was the opening for which Louis had 
sagaciously been waiting through the storm. He told 
Frank Furness all about his unaided discovery of the 
dwelling on Broad street, how he had followed, so to 
speak from the nugget to the solid vein; that here 
he was and here he would remain, he had made up 
his mind as to that, and he looked Frank Furness in 
the eye. Then he sang a song of praise like a youthful 
bard of old to his liege lord, steering clear of too 
gross adulation, placing all on a high plane of accom- 
plishment. It was here, Louis said, one could really 
learn. Frank Furness admitted as true a part of what 
Louis had said, waving the rest away as one pleasantly 
overpraised, and said: only the Greeks knew how to 
build. 

“Of course, you don’t want any pay” he said. To 
which Louis replied that ten dollars a week would 
be a necessary honorarium. “All right,” said he of the 
glorious beard, with something scraggy on his face, 
that might have been a smile. “Come tomorrow morn- 
ing for a trial, but I prophesy you won’t outlast a 
week.” So Louis came. At the end of that week 
Furness said, “You may stay another week,” and at 
the end of that week Furness said, ‘““You may stay as 
long as you like.” Oh what a joy! Louis’ first task 
was to retrace a set of plans complete for a Savings 
Institution to be erected on Chestnut street. This he 
did so systematically and in so short a time that he won 
his spurs at once. In doing this work he was but 
carrying out the impulsion of Moses Woolson’s train- 
ing in accuracy and speed; and Moses Woolson fol- 
lowed him thereafter everywhere. 

The other member of the firm was George Hewitt, 
a slender, moustached person, pale and reserved, who 
seldom relaxed from pose. It was he who did the 
Victorian Gothic in its pantalettes, when a church 
building or something of that sort was on the boards. 
With precision, as though he held his elements by 
pincers, he worked out these decorous sublimities of 
inanity, as per the English current magazines and other 
English sources. He was a clean draftsman, and be- 
lieved implicitly that all that was good was English. 














Louis regarded him with admiration as a draftsman, 
and with mild contempt as a man who kept his nose 
in books. Frank Furness “made buildings out of his 
head.” ‘That suited Louis better. And Furness as a 
freehand draftsman was extraordinary. He had Louis 
hypnotized, especially when he drew and swore at the 
same time. 

But George Hewitt had a younger brother named 
John, and John was foreman of the shop. He was a 
husky smoothed faced fellow under thirty. Every 
feature in his clean cut, rather elongated face, bespoke 
intelligence and kindness, in fact a big heart. He had 
taken a fancy to Louis from the start. He was the 
“practical man” and Louis ran to him for advice when- 
ever he found himself in a tight place. John was 
patience itself and made everything clear with dainty 
sketches and explanatory notes. “These drawing were 
beautiful and Louis frankly told him so. He begged 
John to teach him “touch” and how to make such 
sketches, and especially how to “indicate” so crisply. 
This John did. In fact, it was not long before he had 
made of Louis a draftsman of the upper Crust, and 
Louis’ heart went out to lovable John in sheer grati- 
tude. 

In looking back upon that time Louis Sullivan gives 
thanks that it was his great good fortune to have made 
his entry into the practical world in an office where 
standards were so high—where talent was so manifestly 
taken for granted, and the atmosphere, the free and 
easy one of a true work shop savoring of the guild 
where craftsmanship paramount and_ personal. 
And again he goes back to the day of Moses Woolson 
and his discipline. We may say in truth that Moses 
Woolson put him there. For without that elastic alert- 
ness and courage, that grimness Moses Woolson im- 
parted, it is sure that Louis would not have broken 
through the barrier of contempt in that first interview. 

Louis worked very hard day and night. At first 
he had lived with his grandpa and uncle in West Phila- 
delphia. But soon he decided to move into town to 
be nearer the office and to be freer to study into the 
small hours. His relaxation on Sundays was Fair- 
mount Park and a walk up the rough road of the 
Wissahickon valley, a narrow beauteous wilderness 
such as Louis had never seen, and with which he was 
completely charmed. He loved the solitude through 
which the Wissahickon purled its way. 
panionship of the wild was soothing to him. 
tion gave him comfort and surcease. 
hot summer. 


Was 


The com- 
Its isola- 
Thus passed a 


The offices of Furness and Hewitt occupied the 
entire top floor of a new, brick, four-story building at 
the northeast corner of Third street and Chestnut. 

One day in September, it was very warm, all win- 
dows were open for air, the force was wearily at 
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work. As they worked, there came through the open 
windows a murmur, barely noticed at first; then this 
murmur became a roar, with wild shouting. 


all to the windows. 


Then: 
Louis saw, far below, not pave- 
ments and sidewalks, but a solid black mass of frantic 
men, crowded, jammed from wall to wall. ‘The offices 
of Jay Cooke & Co., were but a short distance south on 
Third street. Word came up that Jay Cooke & Com- 
pany had closed its doors. Louis saw it all, as he could 
see down both Chestnut street and Third. Chestnut 
westward from Third also was a solid mass. The 
run on the banks had begun, ‘The devastating panic 
of 1873 was on, in its mad career. 
appalled at the sight. He too young, too in- 
experienced, to understand what it really meant, even 
when told it was a panic in finance, that credit had 
crumbled to dust, that men were ruined, and insane 
with despair, that this panic would spread like wild- 
fire over the land leaving ruin in its wake everywhere. 
And still he could not understand what had brought 
it about. 


Louis was shocked, 
was 


The office held steady for a while, there was work 
on hand which had progressed so far that it must be 
completed. 

One day in November Frank Furness said: “‘Sulli- 
van, I’m sorry, the jig is up. 
building. 


There'll be no more 
The office now is running dry. You've 
done well, mighty well. I like you. I wish you might 
stay. But as you were the last to come it is only just 
you should be first to go.” With that he slipped a bill 
into Louis’ hand, and wished him farewell and better 
days. 

Within a week Louis took the Pennsylvania train 
for Chicago. He saw the great valley of the Susque- 
hanna; surmounted the huge Alleghenies; passed along 
the great descending Horse-Shoe Curve, the marvel of 
the day; and then night fell. 
broadened by what he had seen. 
map was enlarged. 
inner wealth. 


He was aroused and 
It was all new. His 
So was his breadth of view; his 


Next morning he was utterly amazed and bewildered 
at the sight of the prairies of northern Indiana. They 
were startling in novelty. How could such things be! 
Stretching like a floor to the far horizon;—not a tree 
except by a watercourse or on a solitary “island.” It 
was amazing. Here was power—power greater than 
the mountains. Soon Louis caught glimpses of a great 
lake, spreading also like a floor to the far horizon, 
superbly beautiful in color, under a lucent sky. Here 
again was power, naked power, naked as the prairies, 
greater than the mountains. And over all spanned the 
dome of the sky, resting on the rim of the horizon far 
away on all sides, eternally calm overhead, holding an 
atmosphere pellucid and serene. And here again was 
a power, a vast open power, a power greater than the 
tiny mountains. Here, in full view, was the light of 


the world, companion of the earth, a power greater 
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than the lake and the prairie below, but not greater 
than man in his power: So Louis thought. 

The train neared the City; it broke into the city, 
it plowed its way through miles of shanties dishearten- 
ing and dirty gray. It reached its terminal at an open 
shed. Louis tramped the platform, stopped, looked 
toward the city, ruins around him; looked at the sky; 






Architects Advisory Council 


STATEMENT OF ORIGIN 

Upon the initiative of the Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, a committee was organ- 
ized in July, 1922, to determine ways and means of 
assisting in the development and beautification of the 
City of Washington. Subsequently, by authorization of 
the chapter, this committee was enlarged to ten members 
and reformed as a non-organization body designated “The 
Architects Advisory Council,” with which non-Institute 
members could be invited to affiliate. At a meeting of 
this Council nucleus on 29 September, five such additional 
members were provided for and a division of the work 
among sub-committees authorized. 


ScopE 


The announced program of the Council covers two 
distinct fields of activity—first, a technical restudy of the 
further extension of the Highway system to bring it up 
to the standard of, and in accord with, the Park system; 
and second, architectural supervision of all private build- 
ing development in addition to the existing engineering 
supervision. “This program has received the endorsement 
of the American Institute of Architects, of the Fine Arts 
Commission, of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, of the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds 


and of the Zoning Commission. 


ORGANIZATION 


To accomplish the work outlined above, a tentative 
scheme of organization is issued. This organization will 
be subject to review and change when definite rules and 
regulations based on experience have been formulated. 
The organization provides for an Executive Committee 
and three sub-committees, one for coordination of street 
and park elements and two for building development. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


This committee will consist of the Chairman of the 
Council and Chairmen of the three sub-committees, two 
of whom will act as Secretary and Treasurer. It will 
develop organization and working regulations for the 
Council as a whole, and for its sub-committees, arranging 


1 Note: The organization described in this article 
been functioning in Washington for several months. It has already 
participated in the review of several important projects, and we are 
informed that as many as fifty building designs are now submitted 
to it weekly by private builders. 


has actually 












and as one alone, stamped his foot, raised his hand and 
cried in full voice: 
Tuis is THE PLAce ror Me! 
That day was the day before Thanksgiving in the 
year Eighteen Hundred Seventy-three. 


(To be Continued ) 


of the City of Washington’ 


in detail for Council elections and overlapping terms of 
service. It will coordinate the work and the publicity 
of the sub-committees and will establish working regula- 
tions with other organizations. It will study questions 
of legal authorizations and financial support. 


SuB-CoMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON PLAN 


The function of this committee will be to study the 
application of the Highway Plan to existing conditions; 
to have expert technical service engaged to restudy the 
plan as a whole or details as needed; to coordinate di- 
verse elements and interest in Highway and Park plans. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES ON BUILDINGS 


The work on building development breaks up into two 
distinct phases—one supervisory, along the lines of the 
Fine Arts Commission, to prevent the erection of poorly 
designed buildings in a form detrimental to the appearance 
of the city; and the other educational, to create on the 
part of the public discriminating taste and a demand for 
better buildings; to arouse on the part of the real estate 
and banking interests a sense of civic responsibility and 
of financial security in better building; and to obtain on 
the part of the architects and builders cooperative effort 
in furthering this program. 

The first of these committees is designated the Com- 
mittee of Plan Review. Its function will be specifically, 
to devise ways and means of bringing all private work 
under some supervision even if not as detailed as that 
which is now requested by the Commissioners on major 
projects; to obtain submissions for review at preliminary 
stage instead of in working drawings; to devise a system 
of jurors or advisors varying with the project to be 
reviewed to meet personal equations and special situations 
and to prevent excessive demands on Chapter members; 
to prevent abuse of the consultation privilege; to obtain 
backing of public opinion; to expedite action on plans. 

The second committee is designated the Committee on 
Design of Buildings. Its functions will be in general as 
indicated above with detailed elaboration in each direction. 
It will maintain, through interlocking membership, con- 
tact with the Chapter committees on Building Regulations 
and on Zoning and will cooperate with both of these com- 
mittees in obtaining desirable changes of regulations. 


Horace W. PEAsLee, Chairman, 
Architects Advisory Council, Washington, D. C. 
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Bath 


A Planned City 


By 


Modern town planning is a study of recent growth 
begun by certain enthusiasts who reverted to the 
English village as a model for suburban development. 
Latterly it has been extensively practised both in its 
original village form and in that ampler elaboration 
which deals with larger towns and cities. The Eng- 
lish village with its one or two thousand inhabitants, 
its haphazard growth and _ self-centered support, 
naturally implied limitations. When used as a basis 
for a suburban development to house five to ten thou- 
sand people, supposedly those with employment outside 
its limits, the form became unwieldy, while the intro- 
duction of the necessary transportation, amusements 
and, to a certain extent, local business, called for 
changes which radically affected its more central parts. 

It is conceivable that garden city planning is only 
possible up to certain limits of size, beyond which it is 
necessary to provide a business nucleus; failing this, 
outside enterprise will step in as at Golders Green, 
and supply, adjacent to the garden city but outside its 
centre and control, the industrial necessities called for 
by the garden city dwellers. In course of time, unless 


such a colony is protected by a belt of parks or con- 
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trolled land, or is far removed from the encroach- 
ments of suburbia, it will be surrounded by the very 
type of suburb it is striving to supersede. 

To enable the garden city system to extend to any 
possible size, its requirements as a town need special 
provisions, main roads, shops, theatres, and transporta- 
tion, and on this extended basis of the original garden 
village has arisen the garden city. These logical 
developments are now creating the realization that the 
arguments out of which they were born are equally 
applicable to the design of large towns with their 
congested districts, valuable sites and higher buildings, 
and that these are equally just as interesting and 
capable of being made the basis of an ordered and 
harmonious beauty. 

The cycle having now been completed, the larger 
grasp of the whole problem of public life has necessi- 
tated a revival of the study of amenities, street adorn- 
ment, and the grouping of buildings (as opposed to 
their individual requirements and interval planning), 
and has quickened the appreciation of those cities 
which show interesting examples of that kind of com- 
prehensive town planning, such as Bath, Edinburgh, 
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Baldwin, Architect 
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Dublin, and the West End of London. ‘The revival, 
on the whole, is a healthy sign of progressing taste and 
sympathy. It has spread with violent rapidity to 
America and the Continent of Europe, and one really 
wonders how, for so long, the beauties of ordered de- 
sign were buried beneath the selfish interests of the last 
century of industrialism, It is with these ampler 
developments of town planning, as applied to the City 
of Bath, that it is here proposed to deal. 

Viewed from one of the many hills which form a 
natural amphitheatre, Bath presents a patchwork of 
silvery grey that gradually climbs and blends into the 
green of the surrounding verdure, broken here and 
there by parks or gardens or by the more conspicuous 
buildings. A stately river winds slowly past and the 
grey distance is closed by hills of some considerable 
altitude. The warm grey tone due to the almost uni- 
versal use of native freestone imparts to the scene a 
repose which, by evening light, gradually becomes 
diffused with a warm richness of color long to be 
remembered. From its streets the surrounding hills 
are almost always visible; all the vistas are closed by 
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their rich greens, while the terraces and crescents act 
as foregrounds. 

Bath thus presents a never ending combination of 
hills, river, streets and squares,—grateful visions of 
what may be accomplished by a combination of natural 
elements and man’s intelligent employment of _ his 
opportunities. The city fills one with admiration for 
the sheer nerve and audacity of its creators. Town 
houses in stately rows are pushed out into what were 
once the open fields and lanes of the countryside. 
Here is truly a pleasure city, complete in all its de- 
tails. No tentative attempts at villas which were 
afterwards to be altered into shops or converted into 
tenements, and finally to be demolished and replaced 
with town buildings, but a direct and final city with- 
out hesitation, without fear of the future, without 
ruinous delay through vacillation. This directness 
defies both time and change and yields a stateliness such 
as even softens and refines abuse. 

So completely has the original theme been preserved 
that very little imagination is needed to people the 
squares and circuses of Bath with knee-breeches and 
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silk stockings, lawns and brocades, fops and popinjays, 
flirts and sedan chairs,—all the paraphernalia of the 
past seems to be present as the accompanying actors 


live again and take their places everywhere. For here 
is a city over the head of which the last hundred years 
have passed with scarcely a mark; its monuments re- 
main unscathed, and its eighteenth century complete- 
ness remains to a remarkable degree. As a town it is 
perhaps more complete in the natural beauty of its 
site and a better example of fine civic ideals than any 
other in the Kingdom. It compares very favorably 
with Bordeaux or Nancy,—similar in period and in 
aims,—being tempered by a more restrained taste and 
its restricted size. It conveys a definite and enchanting 
impression of a city beautiful which only needs more 
generally to be rediscovered in order to be appreciated 
at its full value,—“a veritable antique and sacred city 
slumbering,” “a base of dreams and memories.” 

The history of Bath goes back to the time of legends 
and myths. Long before the advent of the Romans 
there was a city there, and Stukeley says: ‘The mag- 
nitude of Bath in its ancient state could not have been 











THE Pump Room—BATH Baldwin, Architect 


less, in respect of the land to its whole area, than that 
of Babylon when Cyrus took it.” Invasion and siege, 
battle and spoliation, all laid their devastating hands 
upon the town. In the days of the Romans life seems 
to have followed very closely after the pattern of life 
in the Imperial City. Here lived many wealthy citi- 
zens with their families, servants and slaves. ‘The city 
was busy with the coming and going of warriors, with 
the swift riding of couriers, and the slow passage of 
convoys. The sun lay hot upon the temples white and 
splendid; the baths echoed with cries and laughter, 
agd were the Mecca in Britain for a people long ac- 
customed to the enjoyment of public baths. That 
buildings were erected for their use prior to the 
Romans seems undoubted and yet no trace of them 
remains. 

But the planning of Bath is a story of the eighteenth 
century, for by the year 1800 all of the city that we 
now know and admire was either completed or practi- 
cally in hand. After the Restoration Bath had come 
into its own. The visit of Charles II and Catherine 
of Braganza in 1663, with the court, taxed the accom- 
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THE RoyaAL CrescENT—BATH John Wood, Jr., Architect 
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ARCADE TO BATHING BUILDINGS—STALL STREET—BATH Baldwin, Architect 


(The Roman Bath is under these buildings) 
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modations of the city so that many were unable to 
find lodgings. At this time the medical properties of 
the waters were also discovered by the King’s physician, 
Sir Alexander Frayser. “From this period,” says 
Wood, “the drinking of the Hot waters of Bath may 
be justly said to have been established and from the 
same period the trade of the city began to turn from 
the woolen manufacture to that of entertaining the 
strangers.” ‘The city had become a fashionable water- 
ing place. The life of the Merry Monarch and his 
court Bath into another Whitehall. 
Gambling and pleasure were the order of the day and 
great crowds flocked to the city to take the waters. 
Dancing and cock-fighting, together with plays which 
were acted in a converted stable, were the chief 
amusements. Yet so great was the confusion that 


transformed 


reigned that it became imperative to organize the pub- 


lic life of the city. This was undertaken by one 
Captain Webster, but with little success, and with his 
death the opportunity produced the man in the person 
of Beau Nash, the tale of whose extraordinary career 
is now everywhere familiar. 

By the early years of the eighteenth century Bath 
had reached a sedate middle age. The horse play of 
youth had been tempered by wisdom. Intellectual life 
was in the ascendant. The courts of Charles and Anne 
had given way first to the blue-blooded aristocracy and 








From an Old Print 


then to the refined middle class. A society was spring- 
ing up which was neither plebeian nor haughty. Habits 
were changing. ‘The stiffness of earlier days had de- 
parted. Home life was taking the place of transient 
residence. ‘The city increased in size at a furious pace. 
Streets were in progress everywhere, and the new 
squares displayed the influence of scholarship to a re- 
markable degree. Eyesores were seldom perpetrated 
and even the less capable architects were producing 
work of taste and elegance. 

In the early schemes at Bath (Wood) such things 
as public buildings or chapels were placed as finishes 
to vistas, thus providing artificial climaxes. In later 
schemes there is practically no street work, properly so 
called, but mainly terraces and crescents, so that the 
climaxes, to a great extent, were omitted. Bath owes 
its beauty and its character to a continuous group of 
local architects beginning in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury with Killigrew, Strahan, Harvey, the Woods 
(father and son), followed in the middle of the cen- 
tury by Attwood, Baldwin, Palmer, and Eveleigh, 
and at the end of the century and into the early years 
of the nineteenth by Masters, Pinch, and Goodridge. 
Up to the time of these later men Bath had been 
treated in a generous way. Fine streets and buildings 
had been laid out and erected. Plans had been laid 
down many years in advance, many of them still in- 
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complete. But it was left to the generation immedi- 
ately succeeding 1830 to abandon all these fine schemes, 
all thought for beauty in planning and in street front- 
ages, and to revert to the haphazard cut-my-neighbor’s- 
throat methods of other provincial towns. The result 
is to be seen in the ordnance map of today, and it may 
be fearlessly said that nothing has been done since 1830 
which could not have been better done before that time. 

To the architect and town planner the study of 
eighteenth century Bath is an engrossing affair. Some 
idea of the results achieved during this period may be 
gained from the illustrations which accompany these 
brief notes. Abundant evidence will present itself to 
even the most skeptical, to convince us that the plan- 
ning of a city is the one way by which architectural 
harmony may be developed and the restlessness of in- 
dividual striving be avoided. It is likewise true that 
Bath, not unlike other places, is experiencing a re- 
newal of growth which calls for the most careful 
planning. Its historical repute and general amenities 
are making it increasingly popular among the pleasure 
resorts of Europe, and the further extension of its 
bathing facilities has become imperative. The prob- 
lem is rendered the more difficult because of the desire 
not to demolish the bathing establishments themselves. 
They are historic monuments and could not even be 
altered without material damage, while the Roman 
Baths, the only existing remains of any distinction in 
Britain, are in the very heart of the city. Yet the 
existence of these difficulties does but render the case 
for planning all the more emphatic. Experience pre- 
sents us with new factors and indicates that our plan- 
ning must be conceived in ampler terms and with a 
due respect for that march of events which, unless it 
be analyzed and provided for, will quickly make all 
our cities unworkable. The field of architecture is 
passing from the small unit to the larger one, and the 
individual concept of the individual building will in 
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some manner have to give way to the inexorable neces- 
sity ef viewing urban development as a common prob- 
lem in public welfare, 


Tenth International Congress of Architects 


BrusseE.s, 4-11 Sepremper, 1922 


At the brilliant Ninth International Congress of Archi- 
tects, held in Rome in 1911, it was decided to hold the 
Tenth in Petrograd in November, 1914. The Great War 
decreed otherwise and men’s minds were turned tem- 
porarily from construction to destruction. The Belgians, 
the first to be hurt in the great struggle, were the first 
to recover, and by the initiative of the Société Centrale 
d’Architecture de Belgique, the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Architects was formally inaugurated under the 
high patronage of H. M. Albert I, and was held in Brus- 
sels 4-11 September, 1922. It was held in connection with 
the sequi-centennial of the Société, and, following closely 
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the recent struggle, it was quite natural that only allied 
and friendly countries should be invited to participate. 

It was natural, too, that this Congress, which marks 
the renaissance of these great gatherings, was not, in 
point of numbers, comparable with some of the former. 
Nevertheless, in the work acomplished and in the results 
attained, it was of a great importance, not only to the 
Belgians, but to all countries participating. 

The Committee of Organization, under the capable 
presidency of J. Caluwaers, and with R. Moenaert as 
secretary, had prepared a program of subjects of truly 
vital and international importance and arrangements for 
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excursions to places of fascinating interest. “The cour- 
teous reception of the Belgians to the foreign delegates, 
and the capable and efficient manner in which the meet- 
ings were conducted reflect great credit upon its 
organizers. 

The of the Committee of Pat- 
ronage were: The Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary 
of State; the Hon. A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce; His Excellency Mr. Fletcher, the American 
Ambassador to Belgium; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of the Columbia University, New York; Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, President Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts, New York; Hon. Thomas Nelson Page, former 
Ambassador to Italy; Hon. John Barton Payne, former 
Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Elihu Root, former Sec- 
retary of State; Mr. Daniel C. French, sculptor. 

The countries represented were: England, Denmark, 
Spain, United States of America, France, Holland, Japan, 
Mexico, Luxemburg, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Uruguay. 

The inaugural meeting of the Congress was held in the 
Palais des Académies at 2 p.m. on 4 September, under 
the presidency of Jean Bapt. DeWin, president of the 
Société Centrale d’Architecture, and Albert Rosenbom as 
secretary, in the presence of a distinguished audience, 
including foreign ambassadors and_ ministers. His 
Majesty, owing to absence from Brussels, was not present, 
but was represented by his personal aide de camp, General 
Baron Moor. Addresses of welcome were made by the 
President of the Congress and the Minister of Fine Arts. 
‘These were responded to by official delegates from the 
countries represented. Messieurs J. M. Poupinel, of the 
Permanent Committee, and Charles Girault, Membre de 
l'Institut, responded for France; Cass Gilbert and Major 
George Oakley Totten spoke on behalf of the United 
States. “The meeting, though cordial, was at the same 
time extremely dignified and impressive. 

The following day the International Exposition of 
Architectural Drawings and Designs was opened in the 
Palais d’Egmont. While the European Exhibit was inter- 
esting, it was far outweighed by the splendid exhibits of 
Photographs and Drawings of American Architecture 
which had been prepared in the earlier spring for the 
Paris Salon by the Institute Committee on Foreign Build- 
ing Co-operation, of which Charles Butler was the chair- 
man, and Julian Clarence Levi the secretary. This exhibit 
was apparently a revelation, to many of the foreign archi- 
tects, of the splendid work done by American architects 
during the past twenty years. 


American members 


The subjects for discussion at the Congress were the 
following: 

1. The Responsibilities of the Architect. 

2. Schedule of Charges. 

3. The Appointing of State and Municipal Architects. 

4. The Rights of Authority. 

5. The Profession of Architecture; its aims and its 
rights. 


6. Women Architects. 


7. Public National and International Competition. 
The position of the winning architect in an International 
Competition working in a foreign country. 

8. Town Planning. 

9. Small Houses. 

10. The Influence of Locality on Architecture. 

11. The Preservation of Historic Monuments, with 
consideration of their and 
exigencies. 


economic, hygienic social 

A paper on Small Houses by Edwin A. Brown, chair- 
man of the Institute Committee on Small Houses was of 
special interest to the architects of the devastated coun- 
tries. 

Other papers by Americans which created special com- 
ment were those on Women Architects, by Lois Lily 
Howe and Eleanor Manning, and on Town Planning, by 
Mr. Curtis, and a translation of the Institute’s Schedule 
of Charges. 

General discussions followed the reading of the papers 
and resolutions were adopted. “These have not yet been 
made public, as it is not wished to forestall the compte- 
rendu of the Congress. 

One morning was devoted to visits to the notable build- 
ings of Brussels and two days to an excursion which com 
prised a visit to Bruges and the devastated region of 
Ypres. Another day was spent in Brussels. A special 
reception was held for the members of the Congress in 
the beautiful Hotel de Ville, and a cordial welcome and 
remarkable discourse were given by the Burgomaster of 
Antwerp. 

The sessions of the Congress were closed by a brilliant 
banquet in the sumptuous Salle des Fetes of the Hotel 
Metropole. Mr. DeWin proposed the health of King 
Albert of Belgium and the rulers of the various countries 
represented. He then presented Major Totten with the 
Diploma and the Medal of the Société Centrale d’Archi- 
tecture de Belgique. 

Major Totten read a telegram from the President of 
the American Inctitute of Architects which expressed the 
hope that the next Congress would be held in the United 
States. This invitation received with great 
enthusiasm, and at the closing meeting it was unani- 
mously voted to hold the next International Congress of 
Architects in the United States. 

Charles Girault, Membre de l'Institut de France, is 
the president of the Permanent Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, and J. M. Poupinel is the 
secretary general. 

The members of the American section were appointed 
by the Secretary of State as official delegates from the 
United States Government to the Congress. They were 
Cass Gilbert, chairman; Francis R. Allen, Glenn Brown, 
William Rutherford Mead, George Oakley Totten, Jr. 

The names of Professor William A. Boring, William 
Holabird and John M. Donaldson will be added to the 


present committee at its next meeting. 


was 


Georce OAKLEY Totten, Jr., 
Delegate of the American Institute of Architects. 











The Architectural League’s Exhibition 


New York City, January-February, 1923 


I went to the Architectural League’s Exhibition the 
other day, as on a pilgrimage, setting out on foot from 
a remote part of Brooklyn. This long walk through the 
dormitories and trafic-warrens of our metropolis gave 
me a little insight into the reality, of which the current 
exhibition is, after all, only an evening shadow; and it 
is this mid-day reality that I must first dwell a little upon. 

My tramp led me past blocks of stuccoed houses where 
the effort of the builder to exert his imagination began 
and ended with the solarium, which is now the principal 
room in every modern Flatbush dwelling; it swung me 
into an avenue of three-story brick apartment houses, 
where closets parade as rooms, and rooms as apartments; 
it confronted me with a settlement where country farm- 
houses, of charming design, butted onto the street with 
scarcely a bush or a carpet of grass to frame the approach; 
it conducted me through block upon block of the cheap 
and nasty whose blankness left a scar in the memory; and 
finally brought me to the Plaza in front of Prospect 
Park, where an arch and a fountain on one hand, and 
a water tower and a museum in the neighboring distance, 
gave the first hint of “architecture,” as it is known in 
the Annual Exhibition. 

More furlongs of tramping. More blocks with nothing 
that could be called architectural in the high and formal 
sense until a little nest of buildings near Borough Hall 
—banks, churches and an occasional dwelling—teased me 
to wander out of the straight and narrow path that led 
to the Brooklyn Bridge; but even with these occasional 
glimpses into our Georgian past or our Beaux Arts pres- 
ent I encountered nothing so complete and satisfying and 
distinctive as the humble stone work and the inevitable 
stretches of cable that make up the East River’s oldest 
span. 

My route towards Fifty-seventh street led through the 
clattering distractions of Broadway; so that what follows 
might go without saying except for the fact that had it 
not been for accidental compositions of color, in which 
distant sky-signs played an important part, my eyes would 
scarcely ever have been carried above the level of the 
shop windows. There was “architecture” on this route 
through the city, without doubt; but what is Grace Church 
in the daytime, bullied and chivied into insignificance by 
the office buildings that slouch in the neighborhood; or 
what is that transplanted Spanish tower in Madison 
Square now that its scale has been sacrificed in that 
upward surge of lofts and offices—and ground rents? 
Or what, for that matter, is any single piece of work, 
however worthy to be photographed by itself and put 
on show, in the midst of the perpetual jangle and dis- 
sonance of a bitter commercial competition? 

It is a little different on Fifth Avenue, I am aware; 
for there is an active Fifth Avenue Association, and a 
certain honor among retailers; but I affirm that my way 
through the city was not chosen perversely, and that if 
architecture had as yet entered fundamentally into our 
lives, we should be as conscious of it every moment as 


we are when we wander through the parts of Oxford or 
Innsbruck that were built before the nineteenth century. 
The fact is, that whatever avenue one chooses to follow 
in New York, one’s discoveries come to the same thing: 
there are isolated patches or strings of “architecture” 
which at least simulate good work and offer vice’s homage 
to virtue, but sooner or later one comes upon something 
that is “not architecture,” something coarse and sullen 
and inadequate, something which bears the same relation 
to good building that hog-latin bears to English—not the 
relation of the colloquial to the refined nor the friendly 
to the formal, but the relation of an inexpressive clutter 
of sound to an articulated language. 

Has not our recent architectural effort a little of the 
dispersal and incoherence of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poem, 
“Wasteland,” jewelled here and there with erudite and 
quite unintelligible scraps of Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and 
what not? If we had achieved a genuine architectural 
language for the modern community during the last fifty 
years or so that we have spent in l’Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
we should find the Beaux Arts spirit in every nook and 
corner, in our factories and our homes as well as in our 
libraries and mansions; and I confess that I have not 
been able to discover it. I realize that a “Beaux Arts” 
factory is a contradiction in terms, since structural form- 
alism implies a divorce between the useful and the beauti 
ful, which no friendly efforts will ever patch up: indeed, a 
little tour through the suburbs and factory districts of 
Paris last summer confirmed my notion that the Beaux 
Arts style is essentially a boulevard and exposition archi 
tecture, and that under its influence the domestic dwell- 
ings of the middle classes and the tenements of the lower 
orders have reached a hideousness which compares favor- 
ably with the absolute zero in aesthetics of 
factories. 


Parisian 


It seems to me, in fact, that the fundamental criticism 
of the neo-classic revival is as substantial on social grounds 
as it is in the domain of aesthetics: our classic renaissance 
is in the very nature of its mission incapable of infusing 
our shops, dwellings, and factories with its spirit, for the 
reason that it demands that a Wall Street clerk live like 
a Lombardy Merchant Prince, and that a factory be 
given over to contemplation rather than to mechanical 
production. Since these conditions cannot be fulfilled on 
any grand scale, there remain in the modern city wide 
areas where the classic influence ceases, and something 
definitely “not architecture” takes its place. 

This criticism cannot, I think, be brought against the 
medieval inspiration; for the score or so of genuine suc- 
cesses we have achieved during the last decade in office 
buildings, warehouses and schools witnesses the fact that 
the medieval spirit is still alive and still capable of giving 
a fine turn to new forms and materials, instead of having 
shamefacedly to disguise these forms and materials in 
order to support a heavy overload of pillared facades and 
conspicuous ornament. The winning design for the Chi- 
cago Tribune Building, for example, shows this healthy 
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appreciation of materials; and in particular, takes ad- 
vantage of the leaping, lantern-like effect made possible 
through the use of steel. In this department the exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary British Architecture, which the 
League generously harbors, points an interesting contrast. 

Whilst the medieval revival in England still flourishes 
in the domain of theology and economics, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Arthur Penty, 
it has all but ceased to influence British architecture; and 
it has petered out, I think, because it has been timid 
in taking advantage of materials that the late cathedral 
builders in the Middle Age would have sold their souls 
to work with. The American architect’s freedom from 
the letter of medievalism has brought him a little closer 
to the spirit; and presently he will have the courage to 
abandon the fatuous blankness of plate glass and give 
the openings in his steel lantern a little more positive 
color; particularly in cases where artificial light is more 
or less of a necessity even in the daytime. Is it too 
much to hope that before long we shall have an entrance 
to an office building which will gleam like the windows 
of a medieval college or a banqueting hall? Once we 
have the will to perfect and present esthetically the 
essentials in our buildings we shall not have to worry 
over the superficies of decoration; and it is chiefly perhaps 
because we have left the essentials crude, and have not, 
in fact, dealt with them lovingly, that the problem of 
“style” enters unhealthily into so much of our work. 

Unfortunately the British Exhibition does not give the 
opportunities for comparison and reflection that a pre- 
sentation of German or Austrian work would give: the 
British are too near to the Americans in tradition and 
temperament and a pervasive regard for gentility to give 
us the opportunity of profiting even by their enormities. 
The Renaissance tradition in England is not merely long 
in duration but concentrated in place: its chief monuments 
are in London and Oxford, whereas the medieval build- 
ings are dispersed in market towns which are visited and 
revered chiefly by yearning Americans. The result is 
that classicism is almost synonomous with taste and edu- 
cation in England—unless one has pronounced High 
Church tendencies—and modern British work is a record 
of small individual triumphs in craftsmanship rather than 
of new departures and inspirations in general design. 

It is, alas! a truism to say with Professor Lethaby that 
what architecture needs for the present, if it is to gain 
a new vitality, is nakedness and sunshine—and, one might 
add, building space; but one sees this platitude demon- 
strated even in modern British work, like the bare interior 
of Westminster Cathedral, like the chancel of Pretoria 
Cathedral, and like the school library by Mr. C. R. 
Mackintosh, in which the architect has obviously been 
more concerned to design comfortable chairs and appro- 
priate tables than he has been to give a scholarly sug- 
gestion of the British Museum or the Bodleian. Almost 
all that is promising in our modern work is, to begin 
with, bare. It is, indeed, a good symbol for an age in 
which the great cities of Europe, like Vienna and Petro- 
grad, are shrinking away, in which all our creeds and 
loyalties are tumbling calamitously into limbo; in which 
another war may make even America thankful to have 
so much as its daily bread. With a few honest blank 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
walls we might revive a spirit of decoration which would 
make the laborious modeling of our draughting rooms 
quite needless. 

Now that the colored tile is coming back—that is, now 
that Greek and later Oriental art is seen as a living 
thing and not as a marmoreal form—it might be well for 
the architect to remember that the graphic artist need 
not be kept within the building, still less within the art 
gallery. On the walls of a modern building the artist 
might do by design all that the modern signboard occa- 
sionally achieves by accident; and a little into the bar- 
gain. As Mr. Thomas J. Craven recently pointed out 
in a brilliant review, many modernist painters are often 
undeveloped craftsmen, deprived of an opportunity to do 
serviceable work on buildings, and so railroaded into gal- 
leries and museums which they have scarcely sufficient 
intensity of inspiration to fill. If the architect would 
provide for the employment of the painter a little more 
frequently and would give him as much leeway as an 
individual as the plasterer demands under the regulations 
of his trade union, we might, within another generation, 
have an architecture of clean walls and bright surfaces 
which would serve to confirm that return to the elements 
for which our factories and public schools have furnished 
a substantial basis. 

The work exhibited by the League shows, however, that 
great strides must be made in both departments before 
the present gap between architecture and decoration can 
be bridged; for the only language common at present to 
painters, sculptors, interior decorators, architects and city 
planners is a weak omnium gatherum of classical tags 
which are quite useless for any high and articulate effort 
at sincere expression. With the exception of Mr. Benton’s 
decoration entitled Chapter I, Symbolical History of the 
United States, and three panels by D. Putnam Brinley, 
which were both interesting in detail and effective at a 
distance as “spots,” the paintings at the exhibition were 
either wishy-washy as paintings, or, whatever their merits 
as paintings, showed an almost complete indifference to 
architectural opportunities and necessities. The sculpture 
was even less hopeful; although one is aware that men 
of ability like Mr. Paul Manship and Mr. Gaston 
Lachaise have been happily called in on such semi-public 
buildings as the A. T. & T. offices; and as for interior 
decoration—well, the posture of interior decoration in 
these United States deserves a whole chapter by itself; 
and I shall take it up at some other time. 

What seemed particularly evident to me in this year’s 
exhibition, perhaps because of my humble approach to it 
through the highways and byways of the city, was that 
it so far fails as an educative instrument because it shows 
only the brightest efforts of contemporary architecture 
and makes no attempt to relate these efforts to the mass 
of shoddy work in our cities and suburbs. One of the 
most beneficent effects a public exhibition could have 
would be to erase the notion that architecture is properly 
concerned only with the grand, the overwhelming, the 
monumental, or the costly; and to demonstrate that every 
building is—in so far forth, as William James used to 
say—architecture. We need more groups like Mr. Kiess- 
ling’s Playhouse Group at New Canaan, Connecticut, in 
order to make our Gopher Prairies realize that there is 
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CITY AND STATE ARCHITECTS 


a certain architectural salvation in achieving the best that 
is in Gopher Prairie, rather than in imitating the worst 
that is in Zenith—in demanding something more appropri- 
ate rather than something big. 

In addition to this we need a scale by which to measure 
contemporary effect; and the best way of developing a 
sense of scale, it seems to me, is not merely to point to 
the best that has been done in the past but to call attention 
to the worst that is being built in the present. Let us 
open up a chamber of horrors in which all that is mean 
and insincere and inadequate in present-day building would 
be anonymously shown and analyzed and held up to ridi- 
cule. In a recent book on city planning there is a chapter 
on the “Promotion of Beauty by Police Power”; but it 
should be plain enough that such external stimuli to beauty 
are about as much to the purpose as the cat-and-ninetails 
is to education. Nothing can really put the architect and 
the builder on their mettle except critical appreciation; 
and we do not get critical appreciation by any series of 
prohibitive regulations, no matter how drastic and how 
effective. Our esthetic education in the building of cities 
has so far pushed some of our “advanced” critics to the 
point of advocating the establishment of long, monotonous 
vistas like the Rue de Rivoli: plainly, so much legislation 
might achieve! Meanwhile, there have been signs of a 
more genuine appreciation of beauty and a more jolly 
readiness to co-operate in achieving it, in the little string 
of buildings that flank St. Thomas’ on Fifth Avenue; and 
all that we can hope of architectural education is that 
it will give architects and public sufficient intelligence 
to infuse each particular work—whether it is erected in 
the middle of Fifth Avenue or at the end of a cowpath— 
with this spirit. Instead of restrictive legislation from 
without we need a common inspiration from within—that, 
too, is platitude. All of which comes to saying that good 
architecture, as distinguished from good individual works 
of architecture, will flourish in the community only when 
our efforts conform to a common pattern which aims at 
the good life. Failing such a common pattern architecture 
is probably destined to remain the material equivalent 
of a sabbatical religion which we conveniently tuck away 
in the corner during our six working days. 


Lewis Mumrorp. 


City and State Architects 


The Board of Directors of the Institute has received 
many requests from different parts of the country for an 
opinion as to the wisdom of encouraging or discouraging 
the appointment of City Architects, State Architects or 
Architects for School Boards. About a year ago a cir- 
cular letter was sent from the Octagon to the officers 
of the various Chapters requesting an expression of 
opinion on this subject. Many replies were non-com- 
mittal, but the majority of those that expressed a definite 
opinion were favorable, providing the functions of the 
official architect were clearly limited. 

The Board of Directors at its recent meeting in Denver 
asked two of its members, Robert D. Kohn and D. 
Everett Waid, to prepare a draft of a statement em- 


bodying the principal suggestions received from various 
parts of the country. They were furthermore asked to 
publish the statement in the JouRNAL, with the idea that 
such publication might be the basis of more extended 
discussion in the various Chapters and thus result in 
a more definite expression of opinion that would serve 
as a guide to the Board of Directors in announcing the 
Institute policy on the subject. 

In accordance with this action of the Board the above 
named Committee hereby presents a tentative draft for 
the consideration of the architects throughout the country : 

“The American Institute of Architects believe the ap- 
pointment of official architects is desirable and to be 
encouraged, where the scope of their powers is definitely 
fixed and limited to the field of maintenance, repair and 
alteration of buildings and the determination of policy 
and general building requirements. But the appointment 
should stipulate clearly that the official bureau shall have 
the help and corrective influence afforded by the service 
of architects in private practice whenever new structures 
or new schemes of building are being developed. 

“An official architect can supervise the care and repair 
of existing buildings and the standardization (within rea- 
sonable limits) of routine requirements for new buildings. 
What is true of the City is equally true of the Federal 
and State Governments. 

“Although the American Institute of Architects thus 
recognizes that there is a field of valuable and indeed 
essential service to Government which can best be ren- 
dered under present conditions by an official architect, 
the Institute believes it to be to the best interest of the 
public and to the ultimate good of the building art that 
architects in private practice should be called upon to 
design and supervise all new buildings of any importance 
which the Government may need. Any other procedure 
generally leads to monotony, institutionalism, and dry rot 
in building methods. 

“That there have been notable instances where official 
state, City or school architects have produced creditable 
new buildings for many years, only illustrates the excep- 
tional qualities of mind and the spirit of self-sacrifice of 
the particular architects who have devoted themselves to 
the public service. As a rule it is impossible to secure 
such men for an official salary and for a limited period 
of appointment. It is more and more difficult to find an 
architect of the calibre to conduct an organization which 
can efficiently maintain, repair and alter existing build- 
ings despite all the official machinery obstructing govern- 
mental work, and at the same time properly design and 
make working drawings and let contracts and supervise 
construction for a series of new buildings, giving adequate 
attention to all the aesthetic and human problems of 
architectural design.” 

The special Committee of the Board cordially invites 
from the various Chapters of the Institute and from the 
individual architects, whether Institute members or not, 
such comment or criticism of the above document as may 
be of constructive value in determining what action the 
Board of Directors shall take in giving expression to the 
Institute opinion on this important question of policy. 
Comment should be addressed to the Chairman, D. Ever- 
ett Waid, | Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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By-Law Provisions and Rules of Procedure Concerning 
Advancement to Fellowship 


Address communications to The Chairman, The Jury of Fellows 
The Octagon House, Washington, D. C. 


By-Laws of the Institute 
(As Amended by the 55th Convention, June, 1922) 


Art. Il, Sec. 1. 


Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects is 
conferred upon a member who is a citizen of the United 
States who, in the opinion of an authorized Jury of Fel- 
lows, shall have notably contributed to the advancement 
of the Profession in design, construction, literature, edu- 
cation or public service. 

The above Jury shall be composed of six Fellows ap- 
pointed by the President, who shall make six appoint- 
ments for the first year with varying terms, and two 
appointments each succeeding year. 

The name of each candidate selected by the Jury, after 
having been submitted to the members of the Chapter 
of which he is a member, and to all Members and Fel- 
lows of the Institute, shall be submitted to the Convention 
following the nominations, for election, as provided in 
Section 2 of this Article. 


General Conditions of Fellowship. 


The Jury shall formulate rules for its procedure sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. 


Mode of Election. 


Fellows shall be elected at the Annual Convention by 
Australian ballot from a printed list submitted by the 
above jury. The polls shall be open for receiving ballots 
under such rules as the Board of Directors may prescribe. 
The names of all candidates for election who do not 
receive five or more negative votes, shall be read to the 
Convention and declared to be duly elected as Fellows 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

Rejected candidates are not eligible for election at the 
next Annual Convention. 


Section 2. 


Section 3. Nomenclature. 


Fellowship in the Institute shall be designated by the 
initials “F.A.I.A.” 


Rules of Procedure 


(Approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting in December, 1922) 


Suggestions to the Jury for advancement to Fellowship 
may be made (a) by Chapters; (b) by Committees ap- 
pointed by the Chapters; (c) by groups of five members 
in one or more Chapters; (d) by the Institute Board of 
Directors; and (e) by the Jury of Fellows on its own 
initiative. 

Suggestions together with supporting data must be filed 
with the Secretary of the Jury (the Executive Secretary 
of the Institute). No name shall be presented to a Con- 
vention unless it shall have been on file at least 
months. 

Suggestions shall be accompanied by such informative 
data as will enable the Jury to form an intelligent opinion 
as to the member’s qualifications for consideration as 
defined under “General Conditions of Fellowship” as set 
forth in the By-Laws. 

In cases where the data accompanying the original sug- 
gestion to the Jury is incomplete the Jury may call upon 
the Regional Director for the territory in which the 
member resides to investigate and supply the necessary 
data or may request further data from the Chapter or 
from individuals. 

As suggestions for advancement are received, the Sec- 
retary of the Jury shall ask for privileged communications, 
by confidential ballot, from all members of the Chapter 
to which the member belongs. 

No objection being received from the member’s own 


four 


Chapter, that in the opinion of the Jury is valid, then 
his name shall be placed on the general list of candidates. 

A complete list of candidates shall be mailed annually 
to each member of the Institute, with a request for 
privileged communications. 

The validity of any objections raised to any candidate 
shall rest solely with the Jury. All communications shall 
be considered only as informative data. 

All data submitted to the Jury shall be permanently 
filed in the archives of the Institute. 

The authority to nominate candidates for election to 
Fellowship at the Convention shall rest solely with the 
Jury and the nominations shall be made from the per- 
manent list of candidates. 

Names shall be automatically dropped from the per- 
manent list after five years, without prejudice to rein- 
statement. 

The mode of election shall be in accordance with the 
By-Laws. 

A stated meeting of the Jury of Fellows shall be held 
just prior to the annual Convention. Meetings may be 
held at any time the Jury deems it necessary, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Approved, The Jury of Fellows, Irvinc K. Ponp, Extis 
F. Lawrence, Henry H. KenpAtt, THomas R. Kim- 
BALL, R. Ciipston Sturcis, JoHN LAwRENCE MAuRAN, 
Chairman. 
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Sec retary 5 Page 


THE NEXT Convention is in Washington, 16-18 May, 
and again the Executive Secretary calls attention to the 
desire of the Board of Directors that reports of commit- 
tees be received in time for printing and distribution to 
the Chapters so that a discussion of them may take place 
before delegates leave for the Convention. If delegates 
require to be informed of the nature of Committee reports 
on the floor of the Convention, much valuable time 1s 
wasted and intelligent action is jeopardized. It is sug- 
gested that all Chapters arrange for a Special Meeting 
at some date between 15 April and 1 May, when Institute 
Committee reports be discussed. 


In regard to the New Co.iece or Hyciene, Lonpon, 
the following communication has been received: 

“A year or two ago the Rockefeller Foundation of 
New York most generously entrusted to the British 
Government a large sum of money for the purpose of 
founding and endowing a College of Hygiene in London. 
A site is being found for this building, and the design 
of the building will shortly be taken in hand. 

“It may, perhaps, interest you to know that the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have been in communication with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject and have urged that an open archi- 
tectural competition should be held for the building, so 
that American architects may have an opportunity of 
submitting designs. It is felt that it is only right that 
as this College is to be built as a result of an American 
endowment, the architects of the United States should 
have an equal opportunity of competing for it. 

Yours very truly, 
Ian MacA ister, Secretary, R. 1. B. A. 


PitrspurGH Chapter has voted to resume the practice 
giving an annual scholarship to the students of the 
Night School of Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
award to be to students receiving the largest number of 
credits during the year. The Chapter has also offered 
its services co-operatively to the Builders’ Exchange and 
other organizations in the industry, for a discussion of 
questions of mutual interest. 


of 


INDORSEMENT has been given by the Board of Directors 
to the principle involved in Senate Bill 4062, which pro- 
vides for a comprehensive development of the Park and 
Playground System of Washington, D. C. The Board 
believes, however, that the plan proposed would be im- 
proved were it to include the Highway System as well 
as the Parks, and thinks that if the proposed Commission 
were known as the National. Capital Commission rather 
than as the National Capital Park Commission, a wider 
and more useful scope would follow. 

Mr. Charles H. Alden, reporting to the Washington 
State Chapter on the activities of the North Pacific 
Division of the Small House Bureau said, in part: 


In the work of the committee, both in connection with the 
North Pacific Division of the Small House Service Bureau 
and the Convenient Farm Home Competition, your com- 
mittee believes that although the way has been and is 
difficult and progress necessarily slow, both phases of activity 
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represent much needed work directly in line with the pur 
poses of the Institute, and these should have encouragement 
and support from the members of the Chapter. We all 
believe that small homes, particularly those in out-of-the-way 
farming districts, must of necessity lack the architectural 
character in plan, design and construction that such buildings 
should have unless there is made available to the prospective 
home builders a service embodying these qualities and pre 
sented in such a manner that he will get it. The present 
deplorable quality of large numbers of these buildings is 
believed to indicate that a service more than has hitherto 
been supplied should be available, particularly in this section 
of the country, and that a great opportunity and resulting 
responsibility exists with the local Chapters to meet this 
situation. 

The development of the farm house designs continues to 
be a direct function of the Chapter, this Chapter having 
voted to co-operate with the Washington State College in 
this entire project. The premiated plans in the Convenient 
Farm Home Competition embodying the best point of view 
of the farm women of the state, were re-drawn at the 
State College to clearly delineate practicable plans incorpo 
rating the wishes of the competitors, and these were pub 
lished in a State College Extension Bulletin, the Washington 
State Chapter being given credit for co-operating as similar 
credit had been given the Chapter in all publicity since 
the competition was instituted. Your Chapter Committee 
is now endeavoring to secure the designing of exteriors from 
these plans with architectural revision of the plans them- 
selves, all characteristic features of the competitive drawings 
being maintained. Perspectives will be made from these 
exterior designs for publication with adequately revised 
sketch plans, in a later edition of the State College Extension 
Bulletin, the ultimate intention being to have complete work 
ing drawings, specifications, and other necessary material 
to sell to the farm owner intending to build, several of 
whom have already expressed a desire to avail themselves 
of this service. 


THE SoutH CaroLinA CHAPTER has prepared a most 
interesting program for the three days’ meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Charleston on 29-31 March next. 
On the same dates the Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina Chapters and the North Carolina 
Association of Architects will also meet both in joint and 
individual sessions. ‘The delegates will be addressed by 
the Mayor of Charleston and by Mr. William C. Miller 
of the Carolina Art Association. There will be excur- 
sions in and about Charleston with a drive across James 
Island to Folly Beach for an oyster roast and smoker. 
Altogether it promises to be an event of great interest and 
pleasure, and all members of the Institute and Chapters 
are cordially invited to attend. Notification, if possible, 
of the intention to be present and the number of persons 
accompanying should be sent to Mr. Albert Simon, Chair 
man, 42 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C 


Obituary 


Curtis W. Bixby 
Elected to Membership in 1914 
Died at Boston, Massachusetts, 8 January, 1923 
Frank M. Duke 
Elected to Membership in 1921 
Died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 10 January, 1923 
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Public Information Page 


Tue Centra New York Cuapter finds its members 
so scattered throughout the State that it cannot hold 
meetings at short intervals. Therefore it publishes a 
very complete Bulletin with a mimeographed text of some 
six pages and a blueprint cover. This serves to cement 
the membership and to keep them in touch with activities 
that are prosecuted through Committees. 


Tue CLevELAND CHAPTER unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution at its January meeting: “That all 
Chapter Members be recommended to insert in all speci- 
fications and contracts the following clause: ‘Contractor 
shall see to it that jurisdictional strikes are avoided by 
making agreements to the effect that jurisdictional disputes 
shall be settled in accordance with the Constitution, Rules 
and Decisions of the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards in the Building Industry.’” A special Committee 
was then appointed by the Chapter to post the members 
of developments in the field of Jurisdictional Awards. 


Tue New Jersey Cuapter’s relations with the New 
Jersey Society of Architects are very interesting. All 
members of the Chapter are members of the Society and 
$6.00 of the $12.00 of Chapter dues are paid over by the 
Chapter to defray the Society dues. The only require- 
ment for membership in the Society is honorable practice 
of the profession and payment of $6.00. Neither Chapter 
nor Society exercises control over the other body. At 
present the officers of the Chapter hold corresponding 
offices in the Society and the eight members of the Chap- 
ter’s Executive Committee are among the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Society’s Executive Committee. This might 
not continue to be the case. In matters of State-wide in- 
terest the Chapter does not attempt to duplicate the 
Society’s work or lap over it. The Society is forming 
County divisions somewhat like small Chapters. There 
is to be a Division in each County in which five members 
reside and other Divisions will be formed of the mem- 
bers of more sparsely settled Counties. The Chapter 
and Society work in harmony and the Chapter feels that 
the Society opens avenues for its upbuilding. In the 
matter of the Small House Service Bureau, the Society 
has taken a position opposed to that of the Institute. It 
would appear that in New Jersey architects are more 
generally called in when small houses are to be built 
than they are elsewhere. 


Tue New York Cuapter has begun an investigation 
on its own account into the improper practices that obtain 
in the Building Trades. The investigations of the Lock- 
wood Committee have borne such meagre fruits that the 
Chapter feels the Institute, which should be a defender 
of the public’s interests, ought to become active. Two 
meetings have been held at which representatives of the 
Employers’ Association and representatives of the labor 
unions were speakers and entered into debate. 

The Chapter has gathered together two exhibitions of 
smaller buildings, one principally domestic and the other 
semi-public and commercial. A few larger monuments 
such as the Morgan Library and the new Standard Oil 
Building were included in the latter. These have been 
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turned over to the American Federation of Arts which 
sends exhibitions about the country on tours. Societies 
of sculptors, craftsmen, landscape architects and painters 
have responded to the call of the American Federation of 
Arts in the past. The architects have turned a deaf ear 
and it would appear that these two exhibitions of the 
New York Chapter are the first that have gone out of a 
distinctly architectural nature. It would be interesting to 
see similar exhibits from other parts of the country. 
California could undoubtedly recruit a most interesting 
group of drawings and photographs showing the domestic 
architecture of that region. Localities desiring to receive 
these exhibits should address Miss Leila Mechlin, 1741 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Last year the Public Information Committee of the 
Chapter initiated a study of certain parks and sections 
of New York with a view to their improvement and 
beautification and also a study of fountains, wading pools, 
etc., to be used in playgrounds, city blocks and parks. 
The project has been enlarged and an important exhibition 
is to be held under the auspices of the Chapter showing 
past, present and proposed future developments for the 
city. The Russell Sage Foundation has expressed its 
sympathy and has offered its help and the City Adminis- 
tration has also expressed its interest and willingness to 
co-operate. 


THE MicnHicAN CHAPTER is making progress in its 
activities in the Trades School to teach plastering, tile 
setting and mason work. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER’S development of 
the Allied Architects’ Association to design and build pub- 
lic buildings is controlled as follows: “The by-laws of the 
Association provide that ‘any architect who, because of 
his ability and qualifications has advanced the art and 
profession of architecture and thereby is especially fitted 
to render professional services for public welfare is eligi- 
ble as a member * * *’ At present all members of the 
Association are Institute Members. The only assurance 
that the Association has of securing work is through the 
confidence of the various municipal authorities. As a 
matter of policy, it has refused to turn to politics to get 
its work. Its first contract, the Criminal Courts and 
Jail Building, was so successfully handled that the Board 
of Supervisors became strong adherents of the Association 
and have continued to entrust it with operations. When 
a piece of work has been secured the Association office 
writes a clear statement of the problem, the members 
discuss the details in a regular meeting and those who 
desire submit sketches which are hung, discussed and 
criticized in successive meetings. The members who de- 
sire to do so may modify their sketches, adopting any 
points brought out by the discussions or other sketches. 
Finally the directors formally adopt a design and select 
as chairman of the Jury on Design the member who, in 
their opinion, is best fitted to carry the design through to 
completion even though it may not have been his design 
that has been adopted. Five or six assistants are ap- 
pointed to aid this chairman and they all meet once or 
twice a week to discuss the work as it progresses under 
the personal direction of the Chairman. The Association 
conducts its own draughting room and the Directors have 
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SMALL HOUSE SERVICE 


active charge of the whole undertaking. Every member 
who contributes to a design is paid for his time. Each 
member receives the same pay per hour and the total 
time allowed each member on each job is allotted in ad- 
vance by the Directors in their budget of the job. The 
Directors receive no pay for their official activities. Con- 
tracts for public work are awarded by public bidding. 
Superintendence during construction is handled by the 
Association’s paid superintendents. The Chairman on 
Design follows its execution. 

In eighteen months the original membership of thirty- 
three has increased to over fifty. The Association is now 
engaged in developing its secondary purpose—service to 
its own members, and is working on an architect’s con- 
tract, standardization of details and specification forms. 
It has an estimating and checking department, an en- 
gineering force, a legal department and a draughting force 
of whose facilities the members are making a constantly 
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increasing use. It has adopted a budgeting system with 
bonus to employees. In addition to this, as noted last 
month, it is carrying on through the Chapter a publicity 
and educational program. ‘The educational work will 
include lecturing and slides in schools, neighborhood clubs 
and the atelier and draughtmen’s Societies are to be 
helped. A splendid start has been made in forming a 
comprehensive architectural library for the use of all 
architects and students. 

The foregoing is merely a report of a movement that 
may presage important developments in the practice of 
architecture. The Institute Committee on Public In- 
formation would be glad to receive notice of the objection, 
if there be any, to such a merger or trust. 


JoHN V. Van Pett, Chairman, 
Committee on Public Information, 
126 East 59th Street, New York City, N.Y. 


Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


Items from the Annual Report of the President 


At the time of submitting this report there are seven 
Divisions actually incorporated: the Northwestern, the 
Mountain, the North Central, the Atlantic, the North 
Pacific, the Lake and the Potomac. By the time of the 
Convention we may yet have further additions to the 
number of Divisions so that the organization of the 
Bureau will be nearly complete as planned. 

The membership of the various Bureaus, represented 
by the holders of special stock in the U. S. Bureau is 
still very small, there being but 100 at the present time. 
This is something that must be remedied at once and 
each and every Division is asked to take steps at once 
toward enlarging its membership. This item will be 
dwelt upon later in this report. 

The Bureau has now had one year’s experience with 
its Bulletin and with its Home Builders’ Clinic. Hav- 
ing no funds for promotional work the U. S. Bureau 
asked the Northwestern Bureau to back the enterprise 
and to permit Mr. Maurice I. Flagg to take charge of 
both for the U. S. Bureau. As a return for this service 
any funds that might accrue through the exploitation 
of either source were to go to the Northwestern Bureau 
until such time as the U. S. Bureau felt it could take 
over the services for itself. It is worthy of note that 
they are now practically on a self-supporting basis. 

There has been, and I presume it was to be expected, 
a considerable amount of adverse criticism to the Bureau 
idea in the profession itself. (Perhaps the value of an 
idea can be estimated by the amount of criticism it de- 
velops.) Much of this has developed through inaccurate 
understanding of the Bureau idea, and some through 
personal fear of possible loss to practice. More has 
been added to this criticism by material interests that 
were not willing to see any professional interest aroused 
in small house building unless it could serve as exclusive 
propaganda for their particular product. 

One must be either for or against any new move. 
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You cannot sit on the fence indefinitely and get any- 
where. Constructive criticism is of the utmost value. 
Destructive criticism alone doesn’t get anywhere. The 
appearance of anything depends mostly on the point of 
view. 

Nothing is perfect. There are two sides to every 
ledger. When the end of the year comes we have a 
mass of debits on one side and credits on the other. 
For the sake of convenience we use red marks to show 
the losses and black marks to show the gains. Should 
we not look at the Bureau idea in just the same way? 
Take all the items against the idea, make them as strong 
as you can, and put them all down in red. Don’t miss 
one of them. Then, to be entirely fair, take all the 
items in favor of the idea and set them down in black. 
You will find such an overwhelming predominance of 
the black that there will be no question in your mind 
then. You will feel, as so many of us do, that the idea 
must go on. 

The architect has long been accused of being a selfish 
individual. Whether that is true or not is not for me 
to say. Here, however, is a very simple means of help- 
ing to give a real service to the country at large and 
to his own community. Look on it, if you will, as a 
club or society. It is a society with a membership fee 
that is all paid on admission. After that there are no 
further dues. For the sum of $110 you become a mem- 
ber, not only of your local Division of the Bureau but 
also of the National body. And as the Bureau grows in 
strength and power of service you may receive not only 
the eight per cent dividend on your life membership fee 
but also the possibility of actually helping in the work 
of the Bureau for a fair financial return for such direct 
work, work which in many cases you would have been 
glad to donate for any such purpose. How many of you 
have not already, during your life, contributed competi- 
tion work for sporadic attempts to provide plans for the 
public, with some interesting middle party making some- 
thing out of the deal for himself? 
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Some disappointment may be felt by many at the rela- 
tively small sales of the Bureau. This past year the 
Northwestern Division has sold but about 300 plans, the 
Mountain Division about 100 plans, and the North 
Central has just started reporting sales of its plans. 
However, the inquiries have run into the thousands and 
people do not buy plans for a house as they buy shoes 
or articles of clothing. Also they generally buy but 
once in a lifetime. I do not think that a single plan 
has been sold on the first looking over of the plans. 
Sometimes years will go by after the house idea has 
been implanted in a person’s mind before the actual 
buying of plans and the carrying out of the building. 
The Bureau idea and its publicity have been under way 
barely long enough to make a part of the public realize 
what it is and what it means. 

With all this slowness the Northwestern and Moun- 
tain Divisions show that they are more than holding their 
own with all their enlarging of their work and expenses. 
This coming year will bring its own rewards and such 
results that all connected with the Bureaus will be well 
satisfied with the part they are playing in the small 
house work. 

One of the great difficulties before the Bureau has 
been removed. Heretofore the Bureau itself has been 
the only one to tell of what it is and what its relation- 
ship to the A. I. A. really is. Now the Board of Di- 
rectors of the A. I. A. has issued the definite statement 
which appeared in the Minutes Supplement to the 
JourNAL for February. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Art? Not Much! 


Whoever chances to be puzzled over what kind of a 
building: to put on a given piece of land could not do 
better than to consult “Building for Profit." Its author 
has analyzed the business of building and put the pros 
and cons fairly before us. The picture is disheartening 
in the extreme, for we are shown the real business in 
its true colors. The plain truth, as here presented, is 
that the building business has gobbled up the building 
industry and architecture as well. It has become, as 
Mr. Bolton plainly states, a mere gamble as to 
whether or not the owners of a building,—the book is 
of course devoted to urban problems alone,—can either 
capitalize successfully an already created land increment, 
or whether he can anticipate one in such a way that he 
can cash it in. To do either of these things one must 
wage that one can beat one’s fellow gamblers to it. 
That is, one must bet on one’s judgment as to where 
the people will flow or can be made to flow. If you 
guess right your building venture may be profitable. 

Now it seems strange that the obverse of the picture 
does not suggest itself to a mathematician like Mr. 
Bolton. What are the social results of this method of 
building cities? How long can society stand the fright- 
ful cost of this form of game? How long can business 
traffic continue thus to enslave the technicians in the 
building industry? There probably is no answer to any 


2 Building for Profit. 


By Reginald Bolton Brown, New York City. 
The De Vinne Press. 


of these questions, but it is indeed curious that they 
never suggest themselves. 

Architects will find, in Mr. Bolton’s estimation, the 
precise part which he thinks they play in the game of 
building for profit. Some of them will be angry. Some 
of them will be surprised. All of them will think about 
it, more or less. c. &.. W. 


National Art Survey of Scotland 


The new parts, III and IV, carry on admirably this 
study of Early Scottish work. It is of a simple character 
which suggests the value, occasional at least, of having 
architecture executed without the hampering influence of 
too much knowledge. 

The early New England work, before 1740, was an 
expression of the elements necessary to house the early 
settlers, so simple that it carried with it the force and 
the beauty that pertains to all work which is adapted 
to its purpose. More necessary than protection from the 
heat of summer was protection from the cold of winter, 
so stories were low, windows few and small, fireplaces 
and flues generous, and the whole was covered with a 
roof steep enough to shed the snow. From these simple 
necessities came some elements of beauty. 

Just such naif qualities appear in the Scotch work. 
The house is set on a hill, and the accidents of grade 
suggest elements of design. A new fashion comes in in 
the south, and a porch (very awkward in proportion) 
and elaborate ornaments over the windows are the Scot- 
tish interpretation. It is like the English interpretation 
of the Italian Renaissance, only more so. So Argyll 
Lodging at Sterling is worth studying. What applies to 
the general plan and the exteriors, applies also to the 
interior finish. This is late seventeenth century, when 
through Inigo Jones and Wren the Italian Renaissance 
was pretty firmly established, but not, at least in remote 
places, very well understood. There are some interesting 
interiors in Caroline House, but one feels the absence 
of a sense of proportion or scale which is generally found 
in these simpler reflexes of the Italian work. Here and 
there, as in the Northwest room one finds good propor- 
tion and ornament well studied and well balanced. 

The metal work is almost invariably good, both de- 
sign and execution. 

On the whole these volumes are a valuable contribution 
to our architectural records of the past. 

The present issue, Parts III and IV, cover Argyll 
Lodging, Cowane Hospital, both at Stirling; Caroline 
Park and Royston Castle at Granton, and Torphichen 
Priory Church, the two last named, in ruins. These 
two parts complete Volume I, and contain in all 72 


plates. R.C.S. 


A Correction 


Mr. Samuel V. Chamberlain asks us to announce that 
the drawings of Cour de Dragon, A Street in Atrani and 
Quartier Latin, signed by him and reproduced in our 
February issue, were redrawn from sketches by Mr. 
Ernest Grunsfeld, Jr. The latter two were incorrectly 
titled and should read A Street in Naples and Rue de 
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CENTRAL COMMUNITY BUILDINGS—FREIDORF, BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Hans Mever, Architect 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


Real Co-Operative Housing 


Since the War so-called co-operative housing schemes 
have been widely advertised in this country. On exami- 
nation, most of them prove to be merely private profit- 
making enterprises, in which speculative builders sell their 
equity to a group of tenant-owners. The underlying mo- 
tive of the erection of the building is profit, and this same 
motive actuates the tenant owners who invest as often 
as not with the idea of profiting at the expense of those 
tenants who are not shareholders. 

In pleasing contrast to them, we note the co-operative 
housing scheme of “Freidorf,” executed at Muttenz in 
the outskirts of Basle, by the Union of Swiss Consumers’ 
Societies (Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine) 
which is described in the January number of Die Volks- 
wohnung (Berlin). 

This organization spreads all over Switzerland, and 
comprised in 1920, 493 societies with a total membership 
of 362,284, and a capital of 172,000,000 francs. Before 
the War, the Union had undertaken a number of co- 
operative enterprises; in purchasing, in manufacture and 
in insurance. 

The post-war housing crisis led to the formation of 
a co-operative housing society in 1919. Basle was chosen 
as the location of the development, not only because it 
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is the home of the national body, but because it also had 
35,000 members of co-operative societies of a population 
of 140,000, a proportion equalled nowhere else in Europe. 
7,500,000 francs were appropriated for the land and 
buildings. 

In founding Freidorf, the intention of the Union was 
to do something more than create homes for its members. 
It was rather to establish a self-contained housing settle- 
ment, the members of which would have a sense of soli- 
darity, fostered by obligations to the community as well as 
privileges enjoyed in it. The agreement between the 
national Union and the corporation is not a mere expres- 
sion of contractual relationships; it enunciates the ethical 
principles which it is intended shall govern the life of the 
new community. These consist of the promotion of the 
social well-being of the members; political and religious 
neutrality and prevention of propaganda; prevention of 
speculation in lands and houses; surplus funds to be 
turned over to the Union for eventual use in establishing 
similar settlements; a life of co-operation in which mutual 
counsel and aid shall supplant self-seeking and personal 
ambition. 

The settlement was limited to 150 families, on the 
principle that small groups offer the best chance of suc- 
cessful co-operation and that cultural development of the 
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Town PLAN—FREIDORF 


individual, which, in the words of the agreement, is to 
“awake and further in the members a selfless, sacrificing 
and serving love of God and man, of right and duty, of 
home and Country.” 

Every man and woman of Freidorf is obliged to render 
some service to the community. Seven commissions have 
charge of the settlement and service is rendered under 
their direction. New settlers are given to understand 

















TypPicAL Houses—FReIDoRF 
Hans Meyer, Architect 
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Hans Meyer, Architect 


that it is not optional but obligatory to keep their houses 
and grounds in proper condition. —TThe Community House, 
a large building in the center of the settlement, affords 
opportunities for education, social life and recreation. It 
contains a hall seating 500, a gymnasium, committee 
rooms, school rooms, library, a store, a restaurant, a 
cafe, bowling alleys, and rooms for guests. 

The layout and plans of Freidorf, prepared by Hannes 
Meyer, architect, of Basle, deal with a tract of about 
twenty-one acres, about two miles from the center of 
Basle, lying on one side of an arterial highway, which 
forms one boundary of the triangular terrain. All the 
houses face streets at right angles with the main road. 
The dwellings are either in rows or semi-detached, with 
a small garden in front and a large one in the rear. The 
houses are of the utmost simplicity in exterior design, de- 
pending for their effect on setbacks, grouping in rows and 
planting of trees and shrubs. The planting of the front 
gardens and of all trees is determined by a common plan; 
it is only in the shrubbery and flowers that the individual 
may express his personal preference. 

The work of construction was begun in December, 
1919, and by March 1, 1921, all of the 150 houses had 
been completed. The houses are four, five or six rooms, 
and offer comforts which at the present time are very 
rare in European housing schemes; bath rooms, some 
closet room, glass-covered porches in the rear, storm 
windows, roof insulation, and electric facilities for cook- 
ing and heating water. 


E. H. Kvaser. 




















An International Municipal Bibliography 88° 


The International Union of Cities, Brussels, has be- 
gun publication of its main work. It will be welcome 
to all interested in municipal development and especially 
to those whose interest centers around housing and city 
planning. The timeliness of the bibliography is as obvi- 
ous as is the fast rising tide of literature on these sub- 
jects. Since the war, to which the “Tablettes” refer, 
France, Belgium and Holland seem to be leading, each 
having eight new publications. 

The organization and execution of such a bibliography 
will, no doubt, be greatly facilitated by those national 
“centers of civic documentation” which have been or are 
being formed in various countries and which are affili- 
ated with the International center at Brussels. Where 
national unions of cities exist,—and there are now many 
in Europe,—it has become their material task to form 
the various national centers of civic documentation. 
However, there is also opportunity for cities, as well as 
for civic organizations, to join the International center 
in Brussels. 

As regards America’s part in this international co- 
operation, a national center of civic documentation is 
being formed in Washington. It is expected that it will 
operate in a small way before long and that eventually 
it will affiliate with the International at Brussels, ac- 
cording to information from Mr. Stephen Child of 
Washington, who is active in furthering this matter. 

Samples of the bibliography which have reached us 
testify to its importance and value. It is no mere enu- 
meration of articles indexed from other publications, but 
each quotation is supplemented by a brief analysis of 
the contents. The various items are numbered in ac- 
cordance with the decimal classification established by 
the International Institute of Bibliography and Docu- 
mentation, and the analytical notes are printed on one 
side only of loose sheets, thus permitting them to be 
clipped and filed according to the special needs of the 
subscriber. This is decidedly a great advantage. 


1Tablettes documentaires municipales. Bibliographie analytique 
des études et informations relatives aux questions municipales. 
Union International des Villes, Bruxelles, Belgique, 3 bis Rue de 
la Régence. (The ‘“Tablettes’” are published weekly, each series 
comprising 800 to 1000 analytic notes yearly. The price for the 
whole collection is 240 francs per annum, but each series may be 
obtained separately at 40 francs. They may be ordered through the 
office of the JournaL, 250 West 57th Street, New York City.) 


CONGRESS OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY—BOSTON 


The “Tablettes” give brief information on a great 
number of periodicals of many countries. In the analytic 
notes there are six series, comprising: City Planning, 
Housing, Water-supply, Sewers, Street-cleaning, Light 
and Heat, Transportation and Communication, Public 
Hygiene, etc. A glance at the parts so far received is 
convincing evidence of their value, one which is likely 
to be greatly increased as international co-operation be- 
comes better developed and organized. N. H. 


The Annual Conference of the International 
Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association 


This will be held in Gothenburg, Sweden, 3-11 August, 
this year. There will be also held an international city 
planning exhibition arranged by the city of Gothenburg 
as part of the great exhibition with which the city will 
celebrate its tercentenary next summer. 

The conference as well as the exhibition should attract 
many visitors from America. Aside from the interest 
offered by the meetings and exhibitions, there will be an 
opportunity to study some of the noteworthy Swedish 
achievements in city planning, particularly those of 
Stockholm and Gothenburg. Both these cities have 
suffered much from unsatisfactory housing, extensively 
dependent on a defective city planning system. In the 
course of the last twenty years, however, they have suc- 
cessfully paved the way for better future developments. 
City planning methods are gradually improving and bet- 
ter housing for the great mass of the population is one 
of its chief aims. 

These communities have acquired large outlying tracts 
for the development of suburban settlements, making 
great sacrifices in order to gain possession of the land 
so necessary in furthering improved planning and hous- 
ing. The progress of Sweden in these matters, during 
the last quarter of a century, is well worth study. 


N. H. 
Housing in Germany 


In the Community Planning Section for this issue, Mr. 
Stein had intended to print an article on housing in 
Germany from the pen of Dr. Hecker of Dusseldorf, 
but the illustrations were so long held up in the mail 
that publication will have to be deferred until April. 


Congress of the Building Industry -- Boston 


In summing up the work of the Congress in Boston 
during the two years of its existence, Mr. William Stan- 
ley Parker said in his annual report: “The work of 
the Congress may be said to have been focussed on three 
main subjects: 1. Industry Ethics; 2. Seasonal Unem- 
ployment; 3. Training of Mechanics. 


Inpustry ETHICcs 


“Our discussion of Industry Ethics has not been 
brought to a conclusion. It has developed frank state- 
ments of conditions which show clearly the need of 
higher standards of practice in all the divisions of the 
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industry, some of which now have no formulated codes 
of ethics, while some show a failure to live fully up 
to their codes already established. 


“This joint discussion is valuable in the opportunity 
it offers to each group to see itself as it is seen by the 
rest of the industry; and out of it may well come a 
statement of the fundamental conditions that should gov- 
ern all our acts. It is well for architects to agree among 
themselves on their code of honorable practice. Is it not 
still better for the architects and the other cooperating 
groups to agree with each other on a code of practice 
that is devised jointly for the common good. Such a 
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this 


code has been developed in New York. 
here is one of the matters immediately 
Congress. 


before 


SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Seasonal unemployment is now being studied for the 
purpose of determining what measures can reasonably 
be taken that will tend to reduce it. I believe it is 
substantially correct to say that, in the building industry 
two years ago, there had been no joint discussion of 
this problem and that in each group directly affected it 
was tacitly accepted as an inevitable result of various 
causes beyond control, while in the groups not brought 
into direct contact with it there was little appreciation 
of ‘either its extent or its significance. 

“Today in New York, Philadelphia, and here in 
ton and perhaps elsewhere, joint investigations are in 
and a strong conviction is being developed that 
it is one of the basic ills in the industry, to which man- 
agement must give its thoughtful attention if it would 
decrease the cost of building, increase the contentment 
and stability of labor, and make easier the winning of 


30s- 


progress 


new recruits to the apprentice ranks of labor so long 
neglected. 
APPRENTICES 

“This last named matter, the training of new me- 
chanics, is the third subject now under consideration. 
Our report of progress involving a constructive sugges- 
tion concerning the recruiting and training of apprentices 
in the various trades in the industry is significant, for it 
comes from a joint committee composed of representatives 
of general contractors, sub-contractors, labor, engineers, 
architects, and material distributors. In the none 
but contractors and their labor at- 
tempted to cooperate for the development of an appren- 
ticeship system, and this has been done separately in each 
trade. resulted 
which, like much permissive legislation, remains largely a 


past 


own groups have 


A type of permissive legislation has 


theory and shows negligible results in actual practice. For 
in spite of many individual efforts, there is today an in- 
significant number of apprentices without any uniformity 
of standing or any coordinated system of training. 


Portland, Oregon 


From the recent annual report of the President of the 
Portland Congress we learn that the chief activity dur- 
ing the past year has been directed toward a solution 
President Ellis F. 
Lawrence then takes up an analysis of the different 
groups of the Congress, architects and engineers, general 


of the question of apprenticeship. 


contractors, specialty contractors, mechanics, manufac- 
turers, financiers of building, distributors, promoters and 
realtors, and the public, and asks some straightforward 
questions as to what shall be done about this and that 
condition in the different groups. 
of the architects: 


Says Mr. Lawrence, 


“1—Without a well organized and competent profes- 
sion, how can we hope to remove the abuses resulting 
from the competitive system and how can we hope to 
abandon other methods and con- 
struction ? 


wrong practices in 
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“2—Can we afford to jeopardize the status of the in- 
dustry in the eyes of the public by allowing the profes- 
sions of architecture and engineering to be weakened 
or contaminated by wrong practice—or to be underpaid? 
“3—Can we allow the state registration laws regulat- 
ing these professions 
enforced? 
“4-—Without strong professional organizations, can we 


to be unsupported or loosely 


hope to curb the operation of incompetents and shysters? 

“5—Can the industry afford to sanction the guarantee- 
ing of costs by our professional membership? 

“6—Will it be safe to allow the profession to encroach 
on the fields of contracting, manufacturing, distributing 
or financing? 

“7]—Can the architects afford to be financially affiliated 
with real estate firms? 

“8—What we to do with licensed practitioners 
who subject themselves to no professional discipline, who 
destroy the confidence of the public by 
acts? 

“9—M ust not and 
supervision of the institutions training our future archi- 
tects and engineers? 

“10—What of the training of the draftsmen of Port- 
land, not able to attend architectural 
schools ?” 


are 
unprofessional 
we maintain a 


strong support 


and engineering 


Honor Awards 


Southern California Chapter 


THE SouTHERN CALiFoRNIA Chapter held, during 
the month of January, an architectural exhibition in the 
Museum of History, Science and Art, in Exposition 


Park. From the 992 drawings and photographs sub 
mitted, 660 were selected by the Hanging Committee. 
With Mr. D. C. Allison as Chairman, Messrs. W. M. 
Clarke, H. C. Chambers, Pierpont Davis, W. J. Dodd, 
Robert Farquhar, Fitch Haskell, Harwood Hewitt, 
Myron Hunt, Elmer Grey, Reginald Johnson, Templeton 
Johnson, Robert Murray, E. C. Neff, S. M. Spaulding, 
Winsor Soule, and A. C. Zimmerman constituted the 
Hanging Committee and a sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. D. J. Witmer acted as the Year- 
Book Committee. In addition, Messrs. John R. Kibbey, 
H. F. Withey, Alfred Rea, Lloyd Rally and George Hall 
The work was carried 
through by collaboration between the Chapter Committee 
on Institute and Chapter Affairs, Mr. Edwin Bergstrom, 
Chairman, and the Education. The 
Chapter takes great pride in the fact that the whole was 
done by architects at their own expense and that no 
advertising support was asked for, from any source, and 
the report of Mr. Bergstrom records the hope that this 
principle may come to prevail in all such undertakings 
by. architects. 


acted in a general capacity. 


Committee on 


The monthly Chapter meeting of January was made 
the occasion for giving out the Honor Awards established 
by the Chapter. The Jury of Award consisted of 
Messrs. Arthur Brown, Jr., John Galen Howard, and 
Ernest Coxhead of San Francisco, who judged the ex- 
hibition of such interest that arrangements have been 
made for transferring the whole exhibit to San Fran- 
The list of Honor Awards is appended: 


cisco. 
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The Editor’s Note Book 


A friend who sends me some notes on the last book 
of Professor Lethaby (they will presently appear in our 
columns), utters a mild complaint over the pessimistic 
tone in modern literature. Very likely those who read 
much are bound to experience a feeling quite akin to 
that of my friend, and yet a moment’s thought would 
perhaps offer some consolation. If the modern writers 
who attempt truly to view our present are not giving us 
the happy, Victorian picture of life as “lived happily ever 
after,” may they not be doing their best, consciously or 
unconsciously, to make us pause and give heed to things 
that are crying for attention, and which, unless they are 
attended to, will fester and have their more dismal reckon- 
ing in the end? I think the world has vastly more to fear 
from the confidence of optimists than from the doubts of 
the pessimists, just at present. 

But then, if one were to write about such a thing, for 
example, as the late architectural competition for the 
Chicago Tribune Building, would the note of optimism 
or of pessimism be any more than an echo of the writer’s 
philosophy? One architect writes to me, for instance, and 
says: “What fools the architects are! There were 204 
competitors in the Tribune competition. The cost of 
producing a set of plans that would have had any chance 
must average pretty close to 2,000 dollars. That makes a 
total of 408,000 dollars, as the cost to the profession. 
Deduct prizes awarded to non-winners, an item of 50,000 
dollars, and that leaves 358,000 dollars. Estimate the 
possible profit to the architect, on a building cost of 
4,000,000 dollars at 100,000 dollars, and the Tribune 
competition cost the profession 258,000 dollars, or, in 
other words, the architects handed 258,000 dollars worth 
of advertising to the Tribune.” 

But another takes a different view and proclaims: “The 
competition is the great way by which the young man may 
enter the profession and it is the certain way to bring 
out the very best in architectural skill. We must charge 
off the waste to the cost of advertising the profession, and 
set against the loss the great stimulation given to the 
draughting-room.” And a third, at this point, remarks 
that he has noticed that after a competition has been 
lost, “the let-down in the draughting room is a thing to 
be reckoned with.” So there you are. Pessimists and 
optimists are met together and the issue, as usual, is nil. 
For myself, I do not see where the competition is ever 
justifiable except as we confess the failure of government 
and use the competition to avoid a political game of 
wire-pulling, but I doubt very much whether that makes 
me a pessimist; and wire-pulling is by no means confined 
to public work. 

What, if anything, might make me a true example of 
unmitigated pessimism, is a paragraph such as I came 
across some weeks ago. The London correspondent of 
the Guardian was writing of the anniversary of Hoare’s 
famous bank in Fleet Street, founded 250 years ago. 
There the famous diarist, Mr. Pepys, kept his money, 
and his account is to be seen “in the earliest of the sur- 
viving ledgers, which shows that he deposited £200 there 
in 1680—long after the diary stops. 


“Modern in everything, Pepys overdrew his account by 
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£13, and it never balanced. It is queer to look at the 
yellow flourishing writing in the crumbling, old book— 
the first of an unbroken series which fill the whole of the 
sides of one of the upstairs rooms. Cromwell banked at 
Hoare’s. The firm was in business long before the Great 
Fire, after which they migrated to Fleet Street from 
Cheapside. 

“The first entry in the earliest surviving ledger is Jan- 
uary 12, 1673, hence the anniversary. There may be 
London private banks as ancient as Hoare’s, but I doubt 
whether there is any that can show such an unbroken 
dynasty of family ownership, and such a close domestic 
and financial marriage. To this day a member of the 
house of Hoare sleeps every night in one of those still 
bedrooms overlooking an unknown garden behind the 
magnificent mahogany doors. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury one of the partners has unlocked the bank doors 
at nine o’clock every morning. In the old days it was 
not safe to trust to coaches being to time, and the same 
is true of railway trains. From the time of Sir Richard 
Hoare, Lord Mayor in 1711, at least, eldest son has 
succeeded eldest son at the top of the firm. Many royal 
dynasties are ephemeral and shaky compared with this 
commercial one. 

“They show you the old leather black jack which hung 
as sign outside the Old Leather Bottel, which was pulled 
down when Hoare’s built their house and bank in 1825. 
The house is too famous architecturally for more to be 
said than that it is one of the finest creations of Smirke. 
House and bank have the same feeling of dignified domes- 
ticity. Behind the counting-house, with its fine Georgian 
stove, where I believe the clerks still use quill pens, you 
find at the end of the passage a quiet little bank parlor 
built on the site, so they say, of Dr. Johnson’s Mitre 
Tavern. Under the carpet is the hole through which 
they used to lower the wine barrels into the vaults, now 
piled with deed and plate boxes. 

“Up a staircase with a noble balustrade you go into 
the family apartments. Round the gleaming mahogany 
table in the dining-room the partners still lunch every day. 
Their pepper pot is an old sand sprinkler, their mustard 
pot of silver a converted wafer holder. They sit on 
beautiful chairs made by Chippendale for that room. 
Round the walls of the room, whence you look upon the 
surviving plane tree of three planted by the partners half 
a century ago, are ranged an astonishing collection of 
sixteen family portraits, beginning with the original Sir 
Richard in periwig, the successor of the founder. There 
is the later Sir Richard, who called out the London trained 
bands against the Young Pretender. The three brothers 
dominated the bank in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and were known as the Adelphi. You see the 
old flint-locks laid in to intimidate the Gordon Rioters. 
A seventeenth-century Benjamin Hoare is seen in a de- 
lightful eighteenth-century picture primly riding to hounds. 

“The firm has its own well going down 400 feet to the 
green sand under the London clay, and they have their 
own swimming bath, which is only a century old.” 

Yes, you say, it’s all very pretty and quite in the best 
English tradition, but why the pessimism? The answer 
is not easy. I surely am not a blind worshipper of the 
business of banking. Neither have I any idolatrous be- 
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lief in the father-to-oldest-son transfer of a business. 
Some of the Hoare boys might have been great architects 
or painters, and probably there were several who took to 
banking with a heavy heart. What is it then in the pic- 
ture that arouses a reflection the reverse of optimistic? 
I know my Dickens and Kingsley and Reade well enough 
to know that the law of primogeniture was a false god 
and could not endure, and that the English Enclosure 
Acts struck one of the greatest blows to freedom since 
Roman law superseded the canonical, but how then should 
I feel saddened at the thought that in the present day 
there are so few Hoare families and traditions, with wells 
running down to the green sands under London, and lunch- 
eons served in business offices, on mahogany tables with 
Chippendale chairs? 

It is because, I think, that in my youth I was taught 
to believe in what I now see to have been a false ideal 
of liberty and freedom. It was a fine flavor in our young 
lives, that glow that came from Magna Charta and Revo- 
lution and Declaration, but the taste of political liberty 
has turned stale and unprofitable, and we have lived to 
see the world torn to shreds by forces that have nothing 
to do with true liberty, or beauty, or the creation of archi- 
tecture, or the restoration of art, or freedom in any sense 
of the word. And nothing is harder than to surrender a 
cherished ideal or a well beloved theory. It is the last 
thing with which a man parts, after all, and the parting 
is never a merry job. Perhaps there are many others 
who also feel themselves to have been cheated in their 
youth, and who, quite unconsciously, give their writing a 
pessimistic turn. If so, let me counsel them to turn to 
the pages of Lewis Mumford’s “The Story of Utopias,” 
for here is a tale which carries no dogma, that is told 
with infinite charm, and which shows to all of us that in 
our very hearts we are true Utopians. Man has never 
ceased, and never will, to dream of an exit from the too 
materialistic world in which he has imprisoned himself 
as surely and as fatally as the spider builds its web for 
the fly. Those who have had the gift, such as Plato 
and Voltaire, Morris and Bellamy, have given their dreams 
shape and form and set them before us, and Lewis Mum- 
ford now comes to our aid and gives them a sort of 
common human denominator. The most confirmed be- 


liever in “things as they are’ could not go unmoved at 
the “Story of Utopias,” and I daresay that even the most 
dyed-in-the-wool follower of the law of business for 
profit only would slyly set himself to improving upon 
Plato or to showing how Fourier’s plan might have suc- 
ceeded with certain modifications. I would fain quote 
whole pages out of this delightful book of Mumford’s, 
but as a professional optimist, I shall let the following 
serve as a taste: 

“The chief business of eutopians was summed up by 
Voltaire in the final injunction of Candide: Let us cul- 
tivate our garden. The aim of the real eutopian is the 
culture of his environment, most distinctly not the cul- 
ture, and above all not the exploitation, of some other 
person’s environment. Hence the size of our Eutopia may 
be big or little; it may begin in a single village; it may 
embrace a whole region. A little leaven will leaven 
the whole loaf; and if a genuine pattern for the 
eutopian life plants itself in any particular locality it 
may ramify over a whole continent as easily as Coketown 
duplicated itself throughout the Western world. The 
notion that no effective change can be brought about in 
society until millions of people have deliberated upon it 
and willed it is one of the rationalizations which are dear 
to the lazy and the ineffectual. Since the first step to- 
wards eutopia is the reconstruction of our idols, the foun- 
dations for eutopia can be laid, wherever we are, without 
further ado. 

“Our most important task at the present moment is to 
build castles in the air. We need not fear, as Thoreau re- 
minds us, that the work will be lost. If our eutopias 
spring out of the realities of our environment, it will be 
easy enough to place foundations under them. Without 
a common design, without a grand design, all our little 
bricks of reconstruction might just as well remain in the 
brickyard; for the disharmony between men’s minds beto- 
kens, in the end, the speedy dilapidation of all they may 
build. Our final word is a counsel of perfection. When 
that which is perfect has come, that which is imperfect 
will pass away.” 

It is good counsel for the pessimists, but much better 
for the optimists. 

C. H. W. 


“The Job Vi * 
Getting It—and Executing It 
By SULLIVAN W. JONES 


The practice of architecture begins by getting the job. 
If you don’t get the job you can’t practice architecture, 
no matter how much or how little you may know. And 
if you can get the job you at once become an architect, 
and with the aid of a collection of honest manufacturers 
and a good contractor one can practice the profession 
with a degree of credit which somehow seems to accumu- 
late as time passes. If we really understood, or rather, 


* An address to the New York Chapter, 14 February, 19253. 


if we would admit what architecture really is, we would, 
I think, like practical men, go down to Washington and 
ask for aid in an effort to simplify, standardize, and, 
most important, stabilize our profession. 

So architecture—I mean the practice, not the product, 
because the latter sometimes is not what it is called—is 
two-part or two-phase, i. e., getting the job and doing 
the job. The first phase is sometimes agonizing,—the 
latter always is. Of course there is a consolation that 
goes with the pain of disappointment in the first phase. 
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If you suffer in this phase there isn’t any second phase 
in which to suffer; you can’t do a job when you have it 
not! 

However, I am not particularly concerned with the 
first phase of the practice of architecture, its pains and 
its pleasures. To me it is all very mysterious. But 
knowing something about the second phase, my sympathy 
goes out to those who win and my congratulations to 
those who suffer disappointment in the getting contest. 
So I leave the first phase to those who know how to 
play the cards, and will consider the second. 


Doing the Job! 


Let us assume that we have got the job. We are 
human, and are tingling with the pure exhilaration of 
success, tinctured with ambition. We are just an aver- 
age architect. We are about to go through an average 
experience, which stretches over a considerable period. 
It begins with exquisite satisfaction. We know the joy 
that comes in contemplating the creation of something. 
Every fibre responds to the urge, the opportunity to 
conceive. We have a way of regarding this joyous be- 
ginning as architecture. Would it were so. Then there 
comes a laborious period of incubation during which we 
form and build up, on paper, the tissues of our offspring. 
Surveys, codes, ordinances, service requirements, cruel 
money limitations that fetter the imagination and take 
the joy out of life, sewer levels, sub-soil conditions, floor 
loads, mechanical equipments, materials, systems, manu- 
facturers, conflicting claims, hesitation, data not found, 
a multitude of catalogues, indecision, discussion, confer- 
ence, decision, working drawings and specifications, all 
stirred up into a fog driven by unrelenting time. 

Then there comes a pause—for bids. A period of 
suspense, when every move and gesture is searched for 
its significance. Then the paroxysm. 

The price is too high! 

Changes, cuts, substitutions, new bids. Thus do we 
bring our offspring into being. A hole in the ground, 
footings, steel, walls, floors, roof, a net work of pipes, 
ducts and conduits, machinery—and finished. All cleaned 
down and out, followed by a sigh of relief. 

No, not finished. 

Groans for last payments. 
insides don’t work. 


What is the matter? The 
The structure looks all right,—it’s 
architecture. But it needs doctoring. The windows 
leak frigid air. The cellar, the walls, and the roof leak 
water just when they shouldn’t. There are leaks also in 
the lighting circuits. Because the windows leak air, the 
building is underheated. It’s under-elevatored also. The 
floors dust. We thought they wouldn’t as we used Tom 
Smith’s compound. He said they wouldn’t. The paint 
is blistering. Some one on the tenth floor wants gas, 
and there isn’t any in the building. That ceiling we 
plastered on the under side of the concrete slab is loose 
and about to fall in spite of the plaster bond we used. 

But it’s ours, this building, this troublesome offspring, 
so we have to pull it through. The specialists, quasi- 
specialists, and quacks with cure-alls are consulted or 
thrust their wares and services upon us. We are sure 
that everything is going to be all right. After a time 
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that seems eternity, things begin to straighten out, or 
seem to, which is the same thing according to Einstein. 
Then we kiss the job good-bye and thank God it is out 
of the office. Straightway we start the process all over 
again. And because we are human, though architects, 
we forget the anguish and remember only the pleasures. 


What Is the Answer? 


I don’t know the whole answer. It is like trying to 
say what is the matter with the world today, like trying 
to lay down a formula for substituting the Christian 
spirit for selfishness as the motive in the affairs of men, 
when you are dealing with explosive, rebellious, supine, 
inert, mercurial human material and human nature. We 
can, however, correct some things and alleviate the pain. 
We can apply some palliatives or anesthetics. The 
American Institute of Architects has a plant where it 
manufactures the anesthetic of the Know How. That 
plant is the Committee on Structural Service. The 
product can be had for the asking. 

In speaking of the Committee and its work I ought 
to refer to two points of view with respect to the nature 
of architecture, or rather, to where the emphasis should 
be laid. They are unnecessarily in conflict—these two 
points of view. They are expressed respectively thus 
—architecture is an art, with the emphasis on esthetics; 
and, architecture is the building with the emphasis on 
the art construction. Now, architecture is both design 
and structure, always has been both and always will be 
both. You can’t have one without the other any more 
than you can have music without musical instruments or 
the vocal chords, or painting without paint. Neither 
can you have music or painting without the inspiration 
and the ability to conceive. And moreover the knowl- 
edge of the media of expression and the manner in which 
the media are employed—the technique—is all important. 
The Structural Service Committee is specializing on the 
things out of which and the processes by which buildings 
are made. I will admit that this is something of an 
undertaking and getting more so. 

Only fifty years ago building materials and finishes 
were simplicity itself. There were no equipments ex- 
cept speaking tubes, bell wires on walking beams and 
plumbing that would make any simplification erthusiast 
blush for shame. Structural materials could be counted 
almost on the fingers of the two hands. Their charac- 
teristics were well known, their performance could be 
counted upon. They were worked by artisans who took 
a pride in the work. A few daring souls were using 
iron, not steel beams. Paint was made of lead or zinc 
or both and honest linseed oil. Varnish was made of 
fossil gums, much as the ancients made it. The asphalt 
shingle had not come to disturb the esthetic sense of 
fitness. Tradition still held and moulded 
tastes. 

Then things began to happen. With amazing rapidity 
one development turned upon another. New wants ap- 
peared and invention and ingenuity did their best to an- 
swer them and in turn encourage newer wants. The 
electrical industry is scarcely more than half a century 
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old and behold our buildings and our lives are electrified. 
We now apply power to everything in order to save 
human energy. The modern building is more than 
architecture, it is a vast and intricate machine, thrusting 
itself forty stories into the heavens. We accept these 
things as a child accepts his environment without ques- 
tion or thought of what is behind them. Architecture 
has been revolutionized. It has become engineering 
largely and the architect has become fifty per cent engi- 
neer without being conscious of the change. There are 
today 3,500 manufacturers of materials and equipments 
all seeking the architectural outlet to national markets. 
And there are as many more manufacturers seeking only 
local markets through the architect. Their products are 


without number and are for a multitude of purposes. 


Every day new materials and devices are put on the 
New uses are found for old ones and old uses 
Vast industries have grown up and now thrive 
upon materials that were formerly waste by-products. 
Products with old trade names and holding fast to past 


market. 
for new. 


reputations have changed and are still changing in com- 
position and structure. Some of them bear not the 
slightest resemblance to their ancestors. Sometimes the 
changes are for the better and sometimes the reverse. 
The architect selects those things which he needs from 
the products of world-wide industry and is himself the 
market outlet for producers everywhere. 


The Architectural Market 


The pressure on the architectural market outlet is con- 
stantly increasing with competitive expansion, increasing 
production and the introduction of new products. If we 
group the countless products so offered or thrust upon 
us, with respect to their use or function, they fall into 
not less than 225 groups or classes, each highly competi- 
tive within itself. Some of these groups or classes are 
competitive in a more fundamental sense. Metaphori- 
cally speaking, when the architect steps out of the 
sanctuary of design into the market place to select those 
things which seem best suited to his purpose, he is as- 
sailed by a babel of 4,000 voices, each crying for recogni- 
tion, each claiming that right. Most of the things 
offered interest him not at all on that particular occasion. 
The architect does not and cannot know the relative 
merits and fitness in the thousands of things offered. 
No human mind can absorb and hold the amount of 
authoritative information and data requisite to wise se- 
lection or to intelligent discrimination. The waste in- 
volved in this process is appalling. 


It is here principally that the work of the Structural 
Service Committee counts. The architect must be able 
to fall back on reliable basic data by which to judge of 
fitness, of serviceableness and use performance. He 
cannot depend upon the knowledge won from his own 
relatively narrow experience. ‘The position of the be- 
ginner is without hope. No architect has the time, even 
if he had the scientific aptitude to make tests and investi- 
gations; moreover such an individualized process involv- 
ing repetition and duplication would be enormously 
wasteful. 


Standards and Stability 


It is here that standards and standardization help the 
architect. It is here that scientific research comes to 
his rescue. He must rely on standards and on the 
knowledge which research places at his command. He 
must write his specifications, which are instruments of 
purchase, in standard terms,—otherwise the specification 
cannot function and he and those who seek to sell be- 
come confused and lost in a maze of conflicting claims 
and judgments. 


The Structural Service Committee is the Institute’s 
agency for research and standardization. It is the In- 
stitute’s spade with which to dig for the facts that make 
possible more intelligent architectural practice and hence 
for architectural services of greater value. 


Let me mention a few of the things that the Struc- 
tural Service Committee is doing: 


1. Encouraging and promoting research and standardi- 
zation which will make possible a progressively more 
intelligent architectural practice and cooperating in such 
activities with other professional and technical bodies, 
the Government and industrial and trade associations. 


2. Keeping the architectural profession fully informed 
on progress and development in the art and science of 
construction and on structural materials and appliances. 

3. Representing the Institute in the National Re- 
search Council, Engineering Division, in research activi- 
ties relating to structural materials and methods con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, and function- 
ing similarly in cooperation with a number of university 
and other research laboratories and institutions. 


4. Representing the Institute in the national and inter- 
national standardization movement as a member in the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, on a num- 
ber of the committees of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and at the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards and Division of Simplified Practice. 

5. Collaborating with a number of producer associa- 
tions in the standardization of specifications, and formu- 
lating a similar program with the Architects’ Small 
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HEN the Architect designs with Atlantic 
Terra Cotta in mind and a full knowledge 
of its possibilities, the realization of his 
design has sincerity and distinction. 
The building illustrated is of Atlantic Terra 
Cotta from sidewalk to roof. 


B. F. Keith Theatre and Office Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. C. W. & Geo. L. Rapp, 
Architects, Chicago, The Lundoff-Bicknell 
Co., Builders, Cleveland. Light conglom- 
erate glazed Atlantic Terra Cotta with 
touches of faience. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
350 Madison Avenue. New York 
Southern Factory 


Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Largest Manufacturers of Architectural Terra Cotta in 


the World 
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House Service Bureau of the U. S. for the preparation 
of standard specifications for the small home. 

6. Reviewing and abstracting all current technical 
literature, reports of independent tests and researches, 
reports of Government and State Departments and Bu- 
reaus, and discussions in the technical periodicals, ex- 
tracting such information as will be helpful to the archi- 
tect and aid him in making wise selections and the proper 
use of materials. All such abstracts are published each 
month in the JouURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

7. Conducting an information service for architects 
and others, comprising answers to specific inquiries re- 
garding materials and their uses, structural practices 
and experience. The answers to such inquiries are com- 
pilations of all available authentic information secured 
from commercially disinterested sources. The Commit- 
tee itself expresses no opinions. It has always held the 
view that the Producer is for the architect one of the 
most important, and in some respects the most important 
source of information and data. 

These things are being done, and the members of the 
Institute are helping to pay the expense of their doing 
—not because they saw the need but because other in- 
terests, the other professions, other technical bodies have 
asked for and even insisted upon architectural coopera- 
tion. I wish to emphasize the fact that these commit- 
tee activities are the result of outside demand. ‘The 
Structural Service Committee has gone into these enter- 
prises and acted as though it had the whole-hearted 
enthusiastic support of the profession. It has put the 
profession on the map in research and standardization. 
It is creating a new set up for the profession with the 
producer element in the building industry. The profes- 
sion is being looked to more and more for leadership. 
What are we going to do? Are we going to throw 
down the torch and turn back? Or are we going to 
take our place in the march of progress and discharge 
our responsibilities to ourselves, to the great industry 
the building of which we are a part and to our ideal of 
professional service? 


The Producer as a Vital Factor 


The Producers’ Section is the outcome of an effort 
to eliminate waste and establish mutual respect and con- 
fidence in the business relationship of architects and 
manufacturers. The Producers’ Section is for the 
present an informal body of manufacturers who have 
associated themselves with us and are giving their sup- 
port to the joint promotion of certain highly desirable 
purposes. The fact that a manufacturer is a member 
of the Producers’ Section does not mean that he, his 
policy, or his product have been approved or sanctioned, 
but merely that he accepts the purposes of the Institute 
and particularly of the Structural Service Committee 
and is willing to cooperate in their accomplishment. His 
membership is in reality a declaration of agreement with 
the purposes of the Institute, and should add to his pres- 
tige in the eyes of the profession. I need not dwell upon 
the importance of eliminating or at least materially re- 
ducing the waste resulting from the only partially suc- 
cessful efforts of producers to present their products, 


and from the architects inability to discriminate and 
make wise selections. In passing I should mention the 
secondary waste which grows out of the first and is 
due to wrong decisions, the use of wrong materials and 
devices or the improper use of the right one. 

The importance of a better understanding between 
architects and producers, of basing their dealings on mu- 
tual respect and confidence cannot be exaggerated. We 
cannot build without the producer and his product. 
Without them we cannot practice architecture. The 
producer needs us. Let us make him, whose product is 
worthy, our friend and cooperator. His calling is as 
honorable as ours. Our problems of construction are 
his also. We have in the product a mutuality of interest 
which cannot be dissolved. Therefore, I say, let us capi- 
talize that ‘mutuality of interest for our common benefit. 

What will the architect profit by such an improve- 
ment in relationship? We can get the kind of informa- 
tion we need about the manufacturers’ product and more- 
over, get it in such form as to be most useful. We 
can get information on which we can rely. We can 
write better specifications. We can specify with less 
chance of error and greater assurance that our specifica- 
tions will be understood. We can, with smaller ex- 
penditure of effort, keep ourselves informed of progress 
and development. We can summon to our aid in solv- 
ing our problems the whole resources and ingenuity of 
productive industry. We can build better buildings. 


The Lighting of Public Buildings. (31f17)—(Lighting 
Data. Edison Lamp Works. Bulletin L. D. 135. Pages 23. 
Size 6” x 9". Illustrated.) A thoroughly satisfactory build- 
ing really depends upop the preliminary planning of the 
lighting simultaneously with the structural elements, and 
as public buildings in general are elaborate structures with 
special lighting requirements, the best results are obtained 
only when these features are carefully considered before- 
hand. For example, adequate space should be available for 
lamps and reflectors above skylights where such lighting is 
employed; flexible control and a sufficient number of cir- 
cuits to take care of future demands should be provided 
for; and convenience outlets at frequent intervals to meet 


particular conditions are all factors worthy of preliminary 
consideration. 


Synopsis.—Lighting of Art Galleries. Paintings. Statuary. 
Lighting of Museums. Lighting of Libraries. Lighting of 
Municipal, County and State Buildings. Lighting of Banks. 


Bibliography.—“Lighting of the Cleveland Art Loan 
Exhibition,” Electrical World, December 27, 1913; “The II- 
lumination of Art,” M. Luckiesh, General Electric Review, 
March, 1914; “The Lighting of Paintings,” M. Luckiesh, 
Lighting Journal, April, 1914; “The Lighting of Picture 
Galleries and Art Studios,” The Illuminating Engineer 
(London), March and April, 1914; “Nitrogen-filled Lamps 
in the Boston Art Museum,” Electrical World, August 28, 
1915; “Lighting a Small Art Gallery with Gas-filled 
Lamps,” A. L, Abbott, Electrical World, March 25, 1916; 
“Lighting of an Art Gallery with ‘Daylight’ Lamps,” Elec- 
trical World, Oct. 28, 1916; “Lighting of the Cleveland Art 
Museum,” Transactions, Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Vol. XI, p. 1014; “The Lighting of Rooms Through Trans- 
lucent Glass Ceilings,” E. J. Edwards, Transactions, J/- 
luminating Engineering Society, Vol. IX, p. 1011; “Lighting 
of Foyer of Museum of Natural History,” Electrical World, 
April 5, 1913; “Lighting of the Academy of Science Museum 
in San Francisco,” Journal of Electricity, March 1, 1918; 
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“The New York Public Library,” Electrical World, Dec. 
2, 1911; “Illumination of St. Louis Public Library,” Elec- 
trical World, July 13, 1912; “Electricity in the Harper 
Memorial Library (Chicago),” Electrical World, Sept. 21, 
1912; “The Artificial Lighting of Libraries,” J/luminating 
Engineer (London), July, 1913; “Indirect Lighting in 
School Room Library,” Herman Plaut, Lighting Journal, 
March, 1913; “The Library Lamp,” M. Luckiesh, Lighting 
Journal, Dec., 1915; “Library Illumination (Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library),” F. A. Vaughn, Electrical World, June 14, 
1913; “The Lighting of Schools, Libraries and Auditoriums,” 
F. A. Vaughan, University of Pennsylvania Lectures, J/- 
luminating Engineering Society, p. 307; “The Lighting of 
the Widener Memorial Library,” Electrical Review, Aug. 
21, 1915; “The Relation of Light to the Proof of Docu- 
ments,” A. S. Osborn, Transactions, Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Vol. IX, p. 498; “Indirect Lighting of a Banking 
Room from the Cage Grill,” Electrical World, Sept. 28, 
1912; “When Architect and Engineer Co-operate,” S. G. 
Hibben, Lighting Journal, March, 1913; “Electric Wiring 
and Illumination of the Continental and Commercial Bank 
of Chicago,” Electrical World, July 26, 1913; “Indirect 
Lighting Chicago Bank Interior.” Electrical World, Oct. 
25, 1913; “Concealed Lighting Fixtures in the Swedish- 
American Bank in Chicago,’ C. M. Bunn, Lighting Journal, 
Feb., 1914; “Modern Lighting of a Bank by Reconstruction 
of Old Fixtures,” Walter R. Moulton, Lighting Journal, 
May, 1916; “New Method of Lighting Bank Cages,” Elec- 
trical Review, February 24, 1917. 


Church Lighting. (31f17)—(Lighting Data, Edison 
Lamp Works. Bulletin L. D. 136. Size 6" x 9". Pages 19. 
Illustrated.) No set rules can be laid down for designing 
church lighting as the structures vary widely in type and 
the artistic effect plays such an important part. In other 
words, this class of lighting cannot be standardized as 
that for the industrial plant, office or store. In attempting 
to discuss the subject, one can only outline the conditions 
likely to be encountered and schemes which have proven 
satisfactory in service. 

In the church, in contrast to the theater, or assembly 
hall, the lights are turned on the entire time that the 
congregation is present, and particular attention must be 
paid to the arrangement of lighting units, concealing the 
lamps from view or equipping them with diffusing glass- 
ware. 

As pointed out, the lighting units should be in archi- 
tectural conformity with the structure, yet utility of the 
lighting must be given consideration. By this is meant— 
first, use every precaution to prevent eyestrain, which leads 
to drowsiness and attendant discomfort; second, provide 
enough light in all parts of the room for easy reading. 
Experience has shown that, if there is no annoying glare 
or bad contrast, an intensity of from 0.75 to 1.5 foot— 
candles is sufficient for reading at short intervals, as for 
instance, during the singing of a hymn or psalter responses. 

It is impracticable to specify the wattage necessary to 
obtain the desired illumination or give figures on the 
utilization constants for the different systems suggested, due 
to the wide variation in character of surrounding. The 
illustrations show some typical examples, and these, with 
the data presented in the bibliographical references, indicate 
the range of values which have been applied. 


Synopsis ——General Requirements of Modern Lighting. 
Methods to Avoid in Church Lighting. Feasible Schemes 
for Ritualistic Churches. Evangelical Churches. Special 
Lighting Requirements of Chancel—Choir Loft—Windows— 
Clock Tower and Belfry—Exterior. Suggestions Regarding 
Wiring. 


Bibliography.— "Church Lighting,” E. G. Perrot, Trans., 
1.E.S., Vol. 3, page 369; “A Semi-Concealed Church Light 
ing Installation,” Electrical World, Dec. 30, 1909; “Lighting 
the Church of St. John the Divine, New York,” W. H. 
Spencer, Illuminating Engineer, May, 1911; “Effective LII- 
luminating Scheme of Holy Trinity Church, New York,” 
“Electrical World, March 2, 1912, and Illuminating En- 
gineer, March, 1912; “Some Interesting Lighting Installa- 
tions,” Illuminating Engineer, June, 1912; “Decorative 
Lighting of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” Electrical World, Jan- 
uary 20, 1912; “Electricity Versus Wax in Religious Work,” 
Roscoe Scott, Electrical Review, Feb. 3, 1912; “Indirect 
Lighting in Auditoriums,’ H. B. Wheeler, Trans., LE.S., 
Vol. 7, page 163; “A Unique Method of Lighting a Church 
of Unusual Architecture,” J. C. Stehley, Lighting Journal, 
June, 1913; “Modern Illumination in Churches,” Lighting 
Journal, Jan., 1913; “Chancel Lighting,” R. B. Ely, Lighting 
Journal, Jan., 1913; “A Problem in Church,” A. H. Ford, 
Lighting Journal, July, 1913; “Lighting of a Church Base 
ment,” R. E. Simpson, Lighting Journal, Sept., 1913; “Lighting 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Derby, England,” I//uminating En- 
gineer (London), Oct., 1913; “Church Lighting,” A. L. Powell, 
G. E. Review, Feb., 1914; “Church Lighting,” R. B. Ely, 
Trans., LE.S., Vol. 8, page 613; “A Rather Novel Method 
of Church Illumination,” J. L. Stair, Lighting Journal, Jan., 
1914; “A Pleasing Church Installation,” A. L. Powell, Light- 
ing Journal, Feb., 1914; “Lighting of Bevis Marks Synagogue, 
London,” Illuminating Engineer (London), Feb., 1914; “Elec- 
tric Lighting of Westminister Abbey,” Electrical Review, July 
19, 1914; “Improved Lighting of a Well Known Church, A. L. 
Powell, Electrical World, Nov. 14, 1914; “Examples of 
Church Lighting Installed by a Central Station,” W. R. 
Moulton, Lighting Journal, June, 1915; “Good and Bad -in 
Recent Lighting Developments,” J. R. Cravath, Electrical 
World, Sept., 4, 1915; “Illumination of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y.,” A. L. Powell and R. B. Thomp- 
son, Electrical World, Feb., 26, 1916; “Lighting a Cathedral 
at Albany, N. Y.,” J. W. Mackie, Lighting Journal, April, 
1916; “Concealed Lighting that Emphasizes the Architectural 
Features of a Cathedral Interior,” J. L. Stair, Electrical 
World, July 8, 1916; “Lighting a Church of the Basilica 
Type,” Electrical Review, Sept. 30, 1916; “Church Win- 
dow Flood Lighting,” A. O. Davis, Lighting Journal, 
Oct., 1916; “Relighting an Old Church,” W. J. Wheeler, 
Lighting Journal, Jan., 1917; “Lighting Opportunities in 
Stained Glass Windows,” Roscoe Scott, Electrical Review, 
June 9, 1917; “Lighting of the Billy Sunday Tabernacle, 
Chicago,” Electrical Review, April 27, 1918; “Lighting In- 
stallation for a Church Auditorium,” H. O. Stewart, Elec- 
trical Review, July 5, 1919; “Special Lighting Effects for 
Christmas Entertainments,” A. L. Powell, Electric Mer- 
chandising, Nov., 1919; “Artificial Lighting of Churches,” 
John Darch, Illuminating Engineer (London), May, 1920; 
“A Short History of Church Lighting,” John Darch, I/lumi 
nating Engineer (London), July, 1920; “An Interesting 
Church Lighting Installation,” I/luminating Engineer, Oct., 
1920; “Light the Church Windows,” J. R. Colville and 
D. S. Myers, Electrical Merchandising, Nov., 1921, and Elec- 
trical Review, Dec. 10, 1921; “Features of Illumination for 
St. Mark’s,” Electrical Review, Dec. 17, 1921; “Church 
Lighting,” E. G. Perrot, LE.S., University of Pennsylvania 
lectures. 


Effect of Color of Walls and Ceilings on Resultant 
Illumination. (31f1)—(Bulletin L. D. 102, Lighting Data, 
Edison Lamp Works. Size 6" x 9." Pages 11.) No matter 
how carefully designed a lighting system may be as to 
type and size of lamps, type and make of reflector, spacing, 
height, etc., if the surroundings are not adapted to re- 
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the floors and brickwork on the 
Liggett Building. Contractors— 
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flecting such light as strikes them, then an inefficient sys- 
tem may result. The question of proper painting of walls 
and ceilings is therefore of great importance. 

It is safe to say that differences between well painted 
white ceilings and ordinary light bluff or similar colored 
ceilings give increase of between 20 and 30 per cent in 
illumination where semi-indirect or similar lighting sys- 
tems are in use. This is really a conservative figure. 

The freshly scraped surface of a block cf magnesium 
carbonate reflects more light than any other object—88 per 
cent of the light falling on it is sent back. We cannot 
expect as good results from ordinary painted surfaces, for 
the usual mediums, including even zinc white, are quite 
gray as compared with magnesium carbonate. A paint made 
with magnesium carbonate as a pigment more nearly ap- 
proaches this value and is desirable from a standpoint of 
light reflection. As comparative average values for properly 
prepared and freshly mixed samples, the following figures 
apply: 

Coefficient of Reflection 
After 
Paint New Ageing1 Yr. 

White Lead and t 0.67 
Lithopone ...-- j 0.72 
Calcimine type : 0.67 
Flat enamel (magnesia bearing) 0.76 0.73 
Gloss enamel 0.75 


There is comparatively little choice between any good 
white paints when fresh. The story is different, however, 
after they have been exposed to normal daylight con- 
ditions. 

It is seen from this table that the enamels have held 
their own very well. The lithopone paint has fallen off 
by 6 per cent of its initial value. Calcimine and white 
lead have fallen off about 10 per cent. The falling off 
of calcimine is due largely to its porous nature which per- 
mits it to absorb dirt readily. The falling off in white 
lead and calcimine is progressive and does not decrease 
in rate. Numerous observations on lead and oil paint in 
use for two years indicate a falling off of about 20 per cent. 
The slight falling off of flat enamel occurred in the first 
month, no further decrease being observed. The coefficient 
of reflection of the gloss enamel was constant throughout 
the test. 

These tests were all made under constant laboratory con- 
ditions, and must serve only as a guide for judgment. 
They form a starting point for observation and practice. 

Now, as to the actual painting itself, it is obvious that 
a gloss enamel will not fulfill one of our initial conditions, 
due to its high value of specular or image reflection. We 
are, therefore, forced back on some type of what we have 
called flat enamel. This paint must contain no lead and 
probably no linseed oil. It must be composed of chem- 
ically inert white substances ground exceedingly fine (to 
produce density) and mixed in an inert vehicle which is 


impervious and non-porous when dry. It must dry flat 
and be washable. 

The most permanent and highest practical coefficient of 
reflection and diffusion can be obtained with plaster surfaces 
treated as follows: 


First coat—good impervious surface, 

Second coat—straight lithopone paint, 

Third coat—gloss enamel and lithopone mixed equal parts 
Fourth coat—flat enamel (magnesium bearing) flowed on 


For metal surfaces, after the usual preparation, apply first 
coat of red lead thinned with raw linseed oil drier and 
turps to give an eggshell finish. Over this a coat of litho 
pone paint mixed one gallon to one quart of good varnish; 
then the second, third and fourth coats as applied to 
plaster. 

From an illuminating standpoint the walls of a room are 
not as important as the ceilings and they should be less 
bright. A simple painting formula will apply. It is 
in brief: First coat—good impervious surfacer mixed with 
equal part lithopone paint. Second and third coats—straight 
lithopone paint, the last tinted with japan tint thinned 
with turps. 

If it is necessary for any purpose to use a gray tint it 
should never be obtained by mixing lamp black in the paint. 
This is the substance having the lowest known coefficient 
of reflection. To obtain the gray it is desirable to mix 
vermillion and emerald green to get black and then thin 
out with white. This produces what is known as a warm 
gray and has a reasonable high coefficient of reflection. 

In this bulletin the following subjects are discussed: Spe- 
cial considerations applying to industrial plants, offices and 
schools, stores and residences; permanency of wall finishes; 
method of applying paint; economics of situation; measure- 
ment of reflection factor, coefficients of reflection. 


Bibliography —‘Effect of Reflection from Floors,” J. R. 
Cravath, Electrical World, Oct. 28, 1911. “Reflection 
Coefficients,’ Paul Bauder, I. E. S. Transaction, Vol. 6, 
p. 85. “Determining the Reflecting Power of Opaque Bodies,” 
P. G. Nutting, I. E. S. Transactions, Vol. 7, p. 412. “Re- 
flecting Properties of Painted Interior Walls,” C. W. Jor- 
dan, I. E. S. Transactions, Vol. 7. p. 529. “Influence 
of Colored Surroundings on the Color of Useful Light,” 
M. Luckiesh, 1. E. S. Transactions, Vol. 8, p. 62. “Re- 
flection from Painted Surfaces,” Louis Bell, Electrical 
World, Jan. 22, 1915. “Air Shaft Illumination as Studied 
by Models,” C. H. Sharp, I. E. S. Transactions, Vol. 9, 
p. 598. “Report of Committee on Glare-Diffusing Media 
Interior Furnishings,” 1. E. S. Transactions, Vol. 10, p. 397. 
“The Light Reflecting Values of White and Colored Paints,” 
W. S. Gardner, Journal Franklin Institute, Jan., 1916. 
“Effect of Interior Colors and Finishes Upon the Lighting 
of Rooms,” S. G. Hibben, Electrical Journal, July, 1916. 
“Measurement of Reflection Factors,’ M. Luckiesh, Electrical 
World, May 19, 1917. “Effect of Wall Colors on Lighting 
Requirements,” Electrical World, Aug. 16, 1919. 









It comes from our own virgin 
forests. 


Each log is cut for the purposes 
for which it is best adapted. 


Milled in our own mills, all op- 
erating under a uniform process. 


Unsurpassed accuracy and thor- 
oughness at every step of manu- 
facture. 


Surfaced four sides. 
Unusual care in trimming. 


Full length—uniform in width 
and thickness in all surfaced stock. 


Uniformity of grading. 














Uniform seasoning in both kiln 
and air-dried stock. 


Lower grades receive the same 
care and attention as upper grades. 


Correctly piled and stored — care- 
fully shipped. 

Minimum of carpenter labor— 
planing, sawing and sorting —nec- 
essary to put it into construction. 


Minimum of waste, due to uni- 
form quality. 


Tongued and grooved stock fits 
snugly. 
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Long-Bell trade-Mark on the end of every piece. 
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